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A Selection from Mussrs.) SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO/’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


THE COMING SEASON. 








In 1 vol., demy 8vo, about 400 pp., Sixteen full-page Chromo-lithogra 


na on. Fifteen Lithographs, beautifully executed by C. F. Kell, after the Drawings supplied by 


the uthor, ce e ea. 
THE SNAKE-DANCE of the MOQUIS of ARIZONA. Being a Narrative of a 


Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of the Moqui Indians of Arizona; with a Description of the Manners and Customs of this 
peculiar people, and especially of the revolting religious rite, the Snake-Dance; to which is added a brief Dissertation upon Serpent-worship in 


Goralry. 


an Account of the Tablet-Dance of the Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, &c. By JOHN G. BOURKE, Captain Third U. 8S. 


[Now ready. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and TIMES of the Rev SYDNEY SMITH, M.A.:; 


Rector of Combe 


-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By 
STUART J. REID. 


More than unpublished Letters, and several unpublished Essays and Poems. 


with numerous Illustrations s lly executed for its 3; there is also 
considerable amount of fresh ~ te concerning the li Ne _ 


It is illustrated by a new Portrait of the Rev. Sydney Smith, engraved on steel, and 


facsimile of an autograph letter addressed to Mrs, Beach, of Nether Avon. It also contains a 
e life at Nether Avon, Edinburgh, Foston, and Combe-Florey, &c. 





THE ACCURSED LAND: or, First Steps on the Waterway of 
Edom. By Lieut.-Col. H. E. COLVILE, Grenadier Guards, Author of “A 
Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

[Nearly ready. 

ARTISTS at HOME. Photographed by J. P. Mayall, and 
Reproduced in Facsimile by Photo-Engraving on Copper Plates. Edited, with 


Biographical Notices and Descriptions, by F.G. STEPHENS. Imperial folio, 
cloth extra, price 42s. [Nearly ready. 


NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roe. With Sixty-five 
Full-page and other exquisite Illustrations drawn by William Hamilton 
Gibson and Frederick Dielman, engraved by Wellington, Whitney, Hoskin, 
Wolf, Tinkey, and I’. Pettit. Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, ae Seat 

nm November. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING for SALMON, TROUT, 


and GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By 
EDWARD HAMILTON, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated by a Mezzotint 
Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other Woodcuts. Small post 
8vo, printed on handsome y by Whittingham, cloth extra, 6s. Also, a 
Large Paper Edition, of which only One Hundred Copies have been printed, and 
each Copy being numbe from One upwards; price 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

THE STORY of the LIFE and ASPIRATIONS of KOOLEMANS 


BEYNEN, a Young Dutch Naval Officer. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. [ Shortly, 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS of NEW ENGLAND. Myths 


avd Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. B 
CHARLES G. LELAND, Author of “The Gi 4 es,” &c, With Illustrations 


from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an In - In1vol., — 


hortly. 
NEW WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN MY INDIAN GARDEN.” 


N 

CHASING a FORTUNE, &c. By Phil Robinson. Imp. 32mo. 
Fancy boards, 18. 

TIGERS at LARGE, &. By Phil Robinson. Imp. 32mo. 


1s. 


BIB and E i 
sod TUCKER, bang 


‘ancy boards, is, 





the Recollections of an Infant-in-Arms. 
ELING, Author of “Three Sisters.” Imp. 32mo. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with several Maps, price 7s. 6d. In the Press. 
OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS. A Short History of The Four 
Georges, embracing the period, 1714-1830. By B. C. SKOLTOWE, M.A. 


MY COMFORTER, and other Religious Poems. Selected and 
Edited by the Compiler of ‘‘The Changed Cross,” “ The Shadow of the Rock,” 
&c, 16mo, cloth gilt edges, price 2s. éd. (Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
MARY HARRISON’S COOKERY BOOK. : 
THE SKILFUL COOK: a Practical Manual of Modern Experi- 
ence. By Miss MARY HARRISON, First-class Diplomée of the National 
- Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
e” The of this book is to present a Useful Collection of Approved Receipts, 
framed es 


according to the most recent Experience—the various Dishes being accom- 
Paed_ by clear Practical Directions. Selection of Menus is given—adapted to 
Parties of varying size and cost. ; 





Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, ornamental cloth, price 16s. 
PLANT-LORE, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By Richard Folkard, 
Jun. Embracing the Myths, Traditions, Superstitions, Folk-Lore, Symbol- 
ism, and Language of the Plant Kingdom. {Now ready. 
IN THE PRESS. 
NEW WORK on the GREAT NORTH- WEST by STAVELEY HILL, Q.C., M.P. 
FROM HOME to HOME; being an Account of Two Long 
Vacations spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By STAVELEY HILL, 
Q.C., M.P. 1 vol, demy 8vo, fully illustrated by Woodcuts and Photogravures 
after Photographs and Drawings by the Author and Mrs, Staveley Hill. 


THE FATE of MANSFIELD HUMPHREYS, with the Episode 
of Mr. Washington Adams in England, and an Apology. By RICHARD 
Sa ae WHITE, Author of “England Without and Within.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

in 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth extra, 2is. | ae “ 

THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits of_the One. 
Hundred Greatest Men of History, reproduced from Fine and Rare Steel 
Engravings. With General Introduction by RALYVH WALDO EMERSON, 

And Introduction to 

SECTION I. By MaTTrHEW ARNOLD. SECTION _V. ByA. P. STANLEY. 

SECTION II. By H. Taine. SECTION VI. By H. HeLtMiHoLrz. 

SECTIONIII. By Max MULLER and R. SECTION VII. By J. A. FROUDE. 

RENAN. SECTION VIII. By Prorussorn JOHN 

SECTION IV. By Noau Porter. Fisk. 

NEW ONE SHILLING VOLUMES OF JULES VERNE’S WORKS. 

THE STEAM HOUSE. In Two Parts. As follows:— 

Part I. THE DEMON of CAWNPORE.  PartIlI. TIGERS and TRAITORS. 
Small post 8vo, in attractive stiff board covers. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. Riddell. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. Forming the new volume of Low’s Standard Novels. 


FOOD for the MILLION. A Guide for starting Public Kitchens. 
With Statistical Tables, Calculations of the Prices of Thirty-six Dishes. State- 
ment of the Starting Expense, the Yearly Current Expenditure, the Gross and 
Net Profits of a Public Kitchen, anda Ground Plan. By Captain M. P. WOLFF 
Author of the ** Proposal for the Improved and Cheap Supply of Cooked Food 
to the Working Population on Self-supporting Basis. With a Preface by the 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Small post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. { Ready, 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP: A Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. 





8 vols., 3is. 6d. Shortly. 
ENSLAVED. A Novel. By Robert J. Langstaff de Havilland, 
M.A. 8 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE GREAT MUSICIANS” SERIES. 
HAYDN (JOSEPH). By Pauline D. Townsend. Small post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. [Nearly ready. 


SCHUMANN. ByS. A. Fuller Maitland. Small post ove, cloth, “7 
ow . 





THE SILVER CANON. A Tale of the Western 
post Bro, cloth, Ge ILLE FENN, Numerous —"ioe Small 


}. gilt edges, 5s. plain edges, ‘ow ready. 
CHARMOUTH GRANGE. A Tale of the Seven- 
teenth Century, By J. PERCY GROVES. Fully Mlustrated. Small 
Post So, cloth, 6s, gilt edges, Ss. plain edges. 


TRAM RASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. By Br 

Emmett, illustrator of ‘* Pretty Peggy.” Danae bles, laos és. 
THE STORY of VITEAU. By Frank R. STOCKTON, 
ixteen Full-page Illustrations. 





Author of “A Joll ” 
Crown Syo, cloth, oe Fellowship. 


LCO 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE WOMEN.” 
SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


HEIDI’S EARLY EXPERIENCES. A Story for 
Children and for those who ,love Children. 

Tilustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
HEIDI’S FURTHER EXPERIENCES. 
Children and for those who lova Children. 

Illustrated, Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 61. 
NEW_ WORK BY JULES VERNF. 
KERABAN the INFLEXIB 
tions. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
QUEER STORIES. By Epwarp Eaatzston, Author 


of ** The Hoosier Schoolboy,” &v., 12mo, price 4s, 6d. 


THE KING of the TIGERS. A Story of Ocntral 
India, By ROUSSELET. Numerous Illustrations. Small post Svo, 


By JOHANNA SPYKI, 
[ Ready. cloth extra, 5s, ; gilt edges, 6s, 


A Story for | © y GE LIFE. Words and Illustrations. By 
~, —_aae pA Thirty Coloured Pictures, Royal 4to, cloth, 


faney covers, 5s, 


THE GOLD SEEKERS: a Sequel to “ The Crusoes of 
Guiana.” By LOUIS BOUSSENARD, Numerous Lilustrations, Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 6s. (Ready. 


LE. Numerous Illustra- 


R FLAG; the Log of a Midship- 
UNDER the MEFROR Fee War. By HARKY COLLING- 
By Lovisa M, WOOD. Fully Illustrated, Small post, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 4 





pl.in edges, 5s, 


RIVINGTON. 
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CHOOL for SALE, twelve miles N.E. of 


London, beautifully situated on high ground—a newly-built well 
Furnished School, to accommodate about forty boys, and c pable of exten- 
sion, Large dining hall, two dormitories and workshops, each 5° ft. by 
23 ft. ; lofty schoolroom, 48 ft. by 28 ft. Sanitary arrangements unusually 
perfect. House stands in two acres of freehold; cricket field of nine acres 
adjoins. To be sold, because principal is obliged to leave England on 
account of ill-health. For particulars apply to Mr. ERNEST TURNER, 248, 
Regent-street ; or to Messrs. J. and W. MAUDB, 29, Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds. 
Would be Let on Lease, 








NORWICH. — Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


Oriental, Wedgwood, Pictures, Pottery, &c., &c.—B, SAMUEL, 
37 and 39, Timber-hiil, usualiy has specimens of interest. 





AATALOGUE of OLD and MODERN 


BOOKS. Standard Authors, Fine Arts, &c., beautifully bound and 
Standard Editions. Now ready, free by post.—J. H. FOWLER, Bookseller, 
Leicester. 


Bo0kKs and LIBRARIES purchased to 


any amount for prompt cash, Utmost value given. Distance no 
object, all parts of the country visited. Cash itted i 
forwarded. Established 1842. Largest stock in the County, 8. WATER- 
HOUSE, Sun Buildings, Bradford, 











To PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of SOCIETIES, and others.—GEORGE NORMAN 

BON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 

Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. 


O PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 

and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Truth, Knowledge, Health, Review, British Mail,the Printing Times, 
the Furniture Gazette, and other high-class Publications, call attention to 
the facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodieals, for either 
Printing, Printing and Publishivg.—74 to 76, Great Queen-st., London, W. 











OW to GROW MONEY.—Price 6d. 

Post-free, 64d, Published by J. 8. MASON, 16, Tokenhousc-yard, 

London, Showing how to make a fortune safely and rapidly, without 
interfering with ordinary business. All Booksellers and Bookstall 








XFORD~ B.A. (high classical honours) 


READS with Pupils for Public School and University Scholarships 
and E inati E i d ‘erms 1 —Address, X., care of 


Rayner, 2, Devereux-court, Strand. 








EXAMINATIONS, India and Home Civil 


Service, also Student Interpreter.—At the last Exam. fur Appoint- 
ments in Constantinople and the Levant Dr. KLEIN’S Pupils gained the 


First, Third, Fourth, and Sixth, and in the previous Exam. Second and ) 


Fifth, Places.—THE CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE, 110, Cannon-street, E.C, 





UNBRIDGE WELLS.—WARBERRY 
HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLSand UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometimeFellow and Tutor of Worcester ( allege, Oxford, First and Becond 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Nodern History, and A. F. J. FORD, 
aes —, Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 





MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


i tly to success ? 
HAT contributes greatly S gcod maneny. 


i in life? 

| poem always causes failure in | ane oom 
AT is indispensable to every Lady and Gentleman. 
em Cl emist, Physician, Merchant, Lawyer, 
Manufacturer, Farmer, &c. A good memory. 
T can eve one obtain from_ PROFESSOR 
Wtostrre 2 k good memory—the Fayeiclogica! 
Art of Never Forgetting—wholly unlike emonics, 


‘Any book whatever mastered in one reading. ys 


i ini 
RICHARD A PROCTOR, fr. ANDREW WILSON, 


rgymen, and others who have studied the system. 
“qua inducements to Correspondence Classes in 
‘“‘ Never-forgetting” and for cure of ‘ Mind-wander- 
ing” in all parts of the world. Private Lessons—Day 

Evening Classes— Lectures in Families of the 
Nobility and 


Ge: 3 
Professor LOISRITE, 37, NEw OxFOoRD STREET, 
LONDON. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION.—SYDNEY B. J. 


SKERTCHLEY, F.G.S., M.A.L., will deliver a COURSE of TEN 
LECTURES at SOUTH PLACE INSTITUTE, FINSBURY, on WEDNES- 
DAY EVENINGS, at 8 o'clock. FIRST LECTURE, OCTOBER 15TH. 
Subject: “LIFE and HABIT.” Tickets for the Course, 5s.; Single 
Lecture, Is, CONRAD THIES, Hon, Sec. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


WANTED, immediately, a LEOTURER in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE and in LOGIC. Salary £150, with probability of 


increase, Apply to PRINCIPAL. 
LITERARY SOCIETY, 


r | YHE LONDO 
376, STRAND, W.C. 
This MONTH’S CATALOGUE of MSS., Reprints, and Copyrights for Sale 
—issued to all Buyers throughout the United Kingdom—is NOW KEADY. 


(THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


BOARD for IRELAND. 


EXAMINERS, 1885. 

The Intermediate Education Board are prepared to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS from persons who desire to have their names placed upon the LIST 
from which the EXAMINERS for 1815 will be selected. The Subjects of 
Examination are :—Greek, Latin, English, French, German, Italian, Celtic, 
Mathematics, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Natural Philosophy (Experimental 
Physics), Chemistry, Botany, Drawing, Music, Domestic Economy. 

Particulars as to remuneration, &c,, can be had on application to the 
Settee th teat, 




















Applications should be sent in on or before the 15TH of OCTOBER, 
addreesed to the Assistant Commissioners. 
ARTHUR HILL CURTIS. : — 
T. J. BELLINGHAM nn} Assistant Commissioners. 
1, Hume-street, Dublin, Ist October, 1884, 


Rexat ACADEMY of ARTS. 


The REGISTRARSHIP is now VACANT. Salary £259 a year. A good 
knowledge of bookkeeping and thorough acquaintance with the routine of 
office work indispensable. The Person sppointed will be expected to 
devote afl his time to the duties of tae post. Applications, which must be 
in Applicant’s own handwriting, to state ago and occupation and be 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials, to be sent in on or 
before Saturday, October 25, addressed to the Secretary, Royal Academy of 
Arts, Burlington House, Piccadilly, with the word Registrarship written 


on the envelope. Yeap, A; BatOm, fee 
. A. E. . > 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 


ENGLAND. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 

The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the SOCIETY’S JUNIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 each, will take place simultaneously in the 
SOCIETY’S ROOMS, and at such Schools as have Candidates, on 
NOVEMBER 11TH and 12TH. 

ENTRIES CLOSE on OCTOBER 15TH. 
Copies of the Regulations may be had on application to 
H. M, JENKINS, Secretary. 
2, Hanover Square, London, W. 


OURNEMOUTH. —MOIRA COLLEGE 


for LADIES, 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs, INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
The House is t ifully and healthily situated, with gardens specially 
laid out for the recreation of the pupils. 
The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, Music and Drawing is 
of a high-class character, and has been very successful for many years, 
Special attention is given to younger pupils. 


MiSs GERTRUDE MARTINEAU pro- 


poses to hold a CLASS, for a small numberof pupils, in DRAWING, 
at her STUDIO, 5, CORNWALL RESIDENCES, REGENT'S l’ARK, N.W., on 
on one morning a week, beginning in November. 
For particulars apply by letter to above address, 











RIVATE EDUCATION.—TOURS, 

FRANCE,—Professor DEMESTE of the French University RE- 
CXIVES a few BOARDERS into bis family. Comfortable home and 
pleasant garden—every facility for lerrning French—moderate terms, 
highest ref Address, 27, rue du G e 





_ vr 
FRENCH GENTLEMAN, Professor at 
the College of Melun (Seine-et-Marne) and for several years a suc- 
cessful teacher in England, RECEIVES in his family THREE YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN wishing to read in French and Classics,—Apply to Dr. ENG. 
OSWALD, Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 


PPOME.—SCHOOL of ART, 13, Via San 


Basilio.—TERM will re-commcnce NOVEMBER IsT, to conclude 
APRIL following —Further particulars apply to Principal, MATILDA E, 
WRATISLAW, 13, Via 8. Basilio, 


ECRETARY seeks RE-ENGAGEMENT. 


Has been four years with a Member of Parliament ; Shorthand writer 
and correspondent ; married : a; Would take moderate salary or 
temporary te Highest roferences.— Apply J. H., care of 
Alexander & Shepheard, 27, Chancery-lane, 








——_ 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 
** The College adheres to its original principle of freely i ing Theo- 
i on the adoption of particul 





logical knowledge, without insisti 
logical doctrines.” aoa 
PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION, 1884-5, 
Principal—Rev, JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion : 
Monday and Friday, 2 p.m, 
Greek ; Monday, | p.m. 
Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 


Introduction to the Gospels ; Tuesday at 11 a.m,, and Thursday, 
ee and Exegesis of the Synoptical Gospels : Tuesday and’ Thuis 
a. 


m, 
Reading in the Fourth Gospel : Thursday, 12 noon. 
History of Doctrines ; Friday, 11 a.m. (till Christmas). 
Reading in Justin Martyr : Tuesday, 10 a.m, 
Elocution or Conference: Thursday, 11 a.m. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Junior Hebrew : Monday, 4 p.m., and Friday, 11 a.m. 
Middle Hebrew: Wednesday, 10 a.m., and Friday, 9 a.m, 
Senior Hebrew: Monday, 3p.m., and Weduesday, !2 noon. 
Ecclesiastical History : Wednesday, 9 a.m., and Friday, 10 a.m, 
Comparative Religion : Wednesday, | a.m., and Friday, 12 noen. 
Elocution : Monday, 2 p.m, 
Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A.. B.Sc. 


eer Mental Philosophy : Monday, 11 e.m, and 12 noon, and Friday, 
7, . 
Senior Mental Philosophy : Monday, 3 p.m., and Friday, 3 p.m. 


Ethics : Monday and Friday, 2 p,m. 
Latin ; Tuesday, 12 noon, 


For further information please apply to the Principal, the Ri 
MARTINEAU, by letter, or at the Hall before any of has tectaten ; ‘s es 


ir to 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, a. BA. 
anchester : 
‘ 





To begin November 3rd, 


. George-street, 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DoWsON, B.A, 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 





(THE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOLS, 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools will be VACANT 
CHRISTMAS NEXT, on the retirement of the Rev. T. C. Fry, M.A. 4 
ey —— a Pe : 

The Court of the Grocers’ Company are prepared to receive APP \. 
TIONS from Gentlemen who may be dectomn of obtaining the sa 
MASTERSHIP of the Schools, which comprise a First Grade Classical 
School, established by the Company, avd a Grammar School founded by 
Sir Wm. Laxton in 1556. The Company will guarantee to the Head-Master 
a minimum income of £1,000 a-year, and an excellent residence free of rent 
rates, and taxes for two years from the beginning of Christmas Term net, 
al = i a a ae J - = University and « 

mber of the Church land er t i lergy: 
will be preferred, - aetesipeeiancenaa age 

Full particulars may be d from the CLERK of the GROcERs’ Cox- 
PANY, ve og 4 Hall, London, E.C., to whom the applications of Candidates, 

ecomp yy testi jals, mus sent on or before the 10 
NOVEMBER. The Electiva will take place on or before the 3RD DECEM. 
BER. The new Head-Master will be required to commence his duties in 
Christmas Term next.’ . 

Grocers’ Hall, October, 1884, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for 


LADIES), 5, OBSERVATORY AVENUE, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
(Close to the High-street Station and Vestry Hall.) 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on MONDAY, OcTOBER 13TH. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the Secretary, Miss 
SCHMITZ, 26, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS for the coming Session will be given by 
the Right Rev, the LORD BISHOP of LICHFIELD, on FRIDAY, the 10TH 
a inthe TOWN HALL, KENSINGTON, at 3 P.M. Admission 


MAN NAMEAD SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 
A 1834, 


Established 5 
Number of Boys, 113.—Moor and Sea Air, 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY and NAVY. 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


(CAVEN DISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by the County College Association, 
Limited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age and at a moderate 
cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a degree may be taken at 19. 

The College charges for Ledging and Board (with an extra Term in the 
Long Vacation), including all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A. 

, are £84 per annum. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 

Cambridge. 


htal 




















Now ready, price 7s, 6d., Volume III. of 
LECTURES and SERMONS delivered at 


the WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE of BRITISH JEWS, by the Rer. 
Professor MARKS. To be had of the d at the Sy Upper 
Berkeley Street, W. 


HE IRISH TIMES.—The Leading Daily 


Newspaper in Ireland, and Best Advertising Medium for Literature, 
the Fine Arts, &c, 


Offices : 31, Westmoreland-street, Dublin ; and 153, Fleet-street, London. 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
(HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
for the SESSION 1881-1885. Price 3s, ; by post, 3s, 6d. 
Manch : J. E, Cornish. London: MACMILLAN & Co. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Books are in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, , 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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NOTICE.—The completion of Mr. Froude’s Life of 
Thomas Carlyle, entitled CARLYLE’S LIFE 


IN LONDON, from 


1834 to his Death in 1881, 


2 vols., 8vo, price 32s., will be published on Friday 


next, October 17. 





Lonpon: LONGMAN 


S, GREEN, & CO. 





Fifth Edition. Just ready, 6s. 
Size, 15 inches by 114 inches. 


JACKDAW of RHEIMS 


(ILLUSTRATED BY JESSOP.) 
Tores.—“ Can never fail to amuse.” 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW.—“ Very comically illustrated.” 
Spzctator.— Decidedly good.” 
Grapuic.—“ Very cleverly executed.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.—“ Irresistibly comical.” 
SranpaRD.—“ A gem both of illustration and printing.” 
Morwine Post.— A series of clever pictures.” 


First Edition, Ready 1st October, 10s. 


THE LAY OF 8T. ALOYS 


(INGOLDSBY LEGEND). 


The Old Letter with New Illustrations, drawn 
by E. M. Jzssor. 





Uniform with the “ Jackdaw of Rheims.” 





London: Eyre & Srotiswoopez, Great New-street, E.C. Retail of all Booksellers. 








GHTON.—A very choice and valuable COLLECTION of MEZZOTINT 
BENGRAVINGS, including a large number of Portraits after Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, Gainsb sh, Hamil Mercier, Vandyck, Zoffany, and 
others; by McArdell, Corbutt, Earlom, Houston, Read, Spicer, Wilson, 
&e. All brilliant imp i and in ex inary perfect condition. 
The property of a member of the family of the late Mr. R. LAURIE, of 
Fleet-street, by whose firm and their predecessors they were published, 
Also (the property of a private collector) about FORTY LINE EN- 
GRAVINGS, by Sir Robert Strange, in fine condition, comprising more 
than one-half of this celebrated engraver’s productions; very choice 
exemples by Bartolozzi, after G ino and others; a Set of the London 
Cries, by Rowlandson ; and other valuable Prints. 


\ -ESSRS. WILKINSON & SON are 


favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their 
hOOMS, 168, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, on SATURDAY, OCTOBER 
ISTH, 1884, at 2 o’clock to a minute, On view two days prior to sale. 
Catalogues may be had of Messrs. WILKINSON & SONS, Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents, 168, North-street, Brighton, and 30A, Western-road, Hove. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art Auctioneers, 47, Leicester Square, London, 
W.C., beg to inform executors, trustees, solicitors, and the trade, that 
their SEASON. for the disposal by AUCTION of LIBRARIES of BOOKS 
and MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, and other Works connected 
with the Fine Arts, Musical I , and all d ipti of Valuable 
Property, will commence on OCTOBER 17th, and that their warehouses are 
open daily for the ption of goods igned to them for sale. Messrs. 
P. & 8, will hold several important Sales during the Season, and will in- 
clude small properties in appropriate Sales, thus affording the same advan- 
tages to small as to large consignments, Libraries and other properties 
catalogued, arranged, and valued for Probate and Legacy Duty, or for 
Public or Private Sale. 























“The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copics of originals, which may 
themselves be of the very highest excellence; and they are therefore 
especially adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their cost 
is an important element, and especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of children or of 
adults the most perfect representations of natural or of ideal beauty.” 

Times, September 4th, 1879. 





For tug ARTISTIC DECORATION or THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
m4, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 


THE TRIUMPH of JULIUS CAESAR, inting at 


from na’s 
tampon » in Fifteen Plates. The Set, £7 10s,; Single Plates, 12s, 


FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM.” 


Copies of Reynolds, Gait 
Priat Reem _ meray, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the 
The “ PIED PIPER of HAMELIN,” with Nin 
‘ 6 Illustrati Mrs. J. E. 
— Guinea. Published with permission of the a — 
Nedecn ee mamnlet, Autotype in Relation to Household Art, with 


Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price Sixpence, free per post. 
—_— 
“It is for their rev, 
Mi elation of the unequalled grandeur of the geuius of 
pny Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine Relkow, that all lovee of the 
art should be grateful to the autotype pr. “a 
“I pie Portfolio, April, 1871. 


1 torial art is, indeed 

ifit 5 » an educational influence of a high order, and 

a ents to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the ‘oung, the 
none te Masters should not only find the places of honour of 


Wi 
> but hould also be used adorn 
Mumery and school-room in England “eT imes Apa ee ye vey 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For OCTOBER, 1884, 2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS, 


DAILY LIFE in a MODERN MONASTERY. By the Rev. FATHER 
CopY, 0.8.B. 


THE EMIGRANT in NEW YORK. By CHARLOTTE G. O'BRIEN, 
CHARLES READE. By ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 

A FARM that PAYS. By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 

OUR DEAF and DUMB. By ELISABETH BLACKBURN. 

ENGLAND as a MARKET GARDEN. By the Rev. HENRY P. DUNSTER. 
“THE SPOLIATION of INDIA”: a Reply. By LIONEL ASHBURNER. 
AN EXPERIMENT. By C. KEGAN PaUvL. 

THE CLASSIFICATION of LITERATURE, By J. TAYLOR Kay. 


a = WAGES—A WORKMAN’S VIEW. By James G, I!ut- 


THE ART TREASURES of PRUSSIA, By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S IRISH POLICY. By Sir J. Pore HENNESSY. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 328, will be published on WEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 15. 
CONTENTS, 

I, THE WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE, 
Il. MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES, 
Ill, KLAUS GROTH. 
IV. MEMOIRS of the EARL of MALMESBURY. 
V. JOHN de WITT. 
VI. ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY of ANIMALS. 
VII, THE IRISH MASSACRES of 1641, 
VIII, BOULGER’S HISTORY of CHINA. 
1X. MEMORIALS of the MERIVALE FAMILY. 
X. THE REFORM BILL and the HOUSE of LORDS, 
London: LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh: A, & C. BLACK. 








Quarterly, price 2s, 6d, 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XX. OCTOBER, 1884, 
EZEKIEL. By Prof. KUENEN. 
THE ARGUMENT from DESIGN RECONSIDERED. 
MODERN QUAKERISM. By ALEX. Gorpon. 
CONVERTS to ROME. By R. R, SUFFIELD. 
LIBERAL or SOCIALIST. By R. A. ARMSTRONG. 
PROF. NEWMAN’S CHRISTIANITY in its CRADLE. By F. H. Jonas. 
TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES : Postscript. By ALEX. GORDON. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES of BOOKS, 


London : JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13, Fleet-street. 


Ly Dr, CARPENTER. 





Price Eighteenpence, Issued to Members free of charge. 
Vol. IL, Part X., now ready, for OCTOBER, 1854, 


THE FOLK-LORE JOURNAL 
CONTAINING— : 
THE PHILOSOPHY of PUNCHKIN. By EpwarD CLopp. 
FOLK-TALES of INDIA, By the Rev. Dr. RICHARD MORRIS. 
FOLK-LORE TERMINOLOGY, By ALFRED NUTT. 
NOTES and QUERIE3—NOTICES. 
Lcndon: Published for the Folk-Lore Society by ELLIO? STOCK, 
62, Paternoster-row. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious E ples and C ive Tables. 





By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 80, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
It brings together information not contained in any single work extant, 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & Sons (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE and ADV£NTURES of 
| lly ype —- Moreaze of the PERIOD in which sh» 
L . ByJ. ZLGERALD MOLLOY, Author of “C Life B 

Pann &c, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2s. d ales a het aa 
mong other persons mentioned in these volumes are:—Lady Caroline 
Petersham, Lady Coventry, Madame Violante, Mrs, Butler, ire, Guentn x 
Mrs. Upton, Miss Dailaway, Miss Bellamy, Kitty Clive, David Garric’ . 
Richard Savage, Charles Keily, John Rich, Charles Macklin, Foote, *pranger 
Barry, Pope, Smollett, Goldsmith, Joshua Reynolds, &c. 


THE MEMOIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER. By WILLIAM GLOVER. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2is, 


: , (Next week, 
A TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE in the 
MEDITERRANEAN in the STEAM YACHT “CEYLON,” By Surgeon. 
General MUNRO, M.D., C.B., Author of ** Reminiscences of Military 
Service with the 93:d Sutherland Highlanders.” 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
In this delightful cruise Dr. Munro saw much that was picturesque and 
interesting. The book will give pleasure to many readers,”—Post, 


MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL BUGEAUD 


5 
from _ his PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE and ORIGINAL - 
MENTS, 1784-1849, By the COUNT H. @’IDEVILLE, Edited, from 
the Freuch, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s, 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of ** Kitty,” * Bridget,” &e, 2 vols, 


JOY. By May Crommelin, Author 


of “‘ Queenie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A powerfully written tale. The plot is dramatic and full of human 
interest. There is much to commend in this novel.”— Morning Post. 
“ This story is of the melodramatic order, having some excellent scenes, 
situations, and passages.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of ** The Future Marquis,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This nove! is etriking, amusing, and fall of surprises, The story is 
graphically written and abounds in stirring incidents, It Is altogether a 
book that deserves to be read.”— Post, 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. 


By JOMUN MILLS, Author of ** The Old English Gentlemen,” &o. 3 vols, 
“* There are many graceful and pathetic scen:s in this book, The chapters 
on sport are bright, graphic, and full of movement,”— Post. 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cresswell, 


Author of *‘ A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c. 3 vols, 
“* This novel has ia it much to please and satisfy. Most of the characters 
are finely drawn, but the heroine is more skilfully described than any of 
the rest,’ —Athenacum, 


THE COUNTER of this WORLD. 


By LILIAS WASSERMANN and ISABELLA WEDDLE, Authors of 
* A Man of the Day,” ** David Armstrong,” &c, 3 vols. 
“The plot of this novel is constructed with care and worked out with 
attention.”—A thenvenm. 


LADY LOWATER'S COMPANION, 


By the AUTHOR of * ST. OLAVE’S,” “ JANITA'S CRO3S,"&e, 3 vols. 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


BESWICK HARWOOD, Author of ** Lady Flavia,” &¢. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of * Donovan,” &c, SiCOND AND CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol., 6s. 
(/n the press, 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, J. LASLELT POTT, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
fam Slick’s Nature and Human ee By Amelia B, 
7 wards, 
Sen atialitex, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Crescent and the Cross. By No Church. By F, W. Robinson. 
Eliot Warburton. | Christian’s Mistake. | By the Author 
Nathelie, By Miss Kavanagh. | of ‘John Halifax. 


A Woman's § Thoughts abou'! Alec Forbes. By George MacDonald, 
Wemen. By the Author of LL.D. 
* John Halifax.’ | Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Graome. By Mrs.Oliphant. A Noble Life. 
seas Wise Saws. y John Halifax. 7 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Dixon 8 New America, 

A Life for « Life. By the Author Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 

of ‘John Halifax.’ Donald, LL.D. ev 

Leigh Hunt’s Gid Court Suburb. The Woman’s Kingdom. j 
Margaret and ber Bridesmaids. Author of ‘John Halifax. 
Bam Slick’s Old Jadge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G. 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. | We Dasent , D.C.L. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. | David Klginbrod, By Goorge Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs Donald, LL.D. 

Oliphant. —— A exe a By the Author of 
The Englishwoman in Italy. By ‘John Halifax. 

Sass Genes. , | Hannah, By the Author of * John 
Nothing New. By the Author of Halifax.’ 

*John Halifax.’ | Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret, The Unkind Word. By the Author 
The Valley of a Hundreé Fires, | _ of ‘John Halifax.’ os 
Burke's Romance of the Forum. | A Rosein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. My Little Lady. By E. Frances 
Btudies from Life. By the Author of) Poynter, ‘ 

‘John Halifax.’ Phocbe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Grandmother's Money. By F. W. Life of Marie Antoinette, By 

Robinsor. | Professor C, D. Yonge. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
Mistress and Maid. By the Author; — LL.D. . 

ot * John Halifax.’ Young Mrs. Jardine, 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. of * John Halifax, 
St. Olave’s. By the Author of Lord Brackenbury, 

* Janita’s Cross.’ | Edwards. : 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs | It was a Lover and his Lass. By 

Norton. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sam Slick’s American Humour. Jeaftreson’s Real Lord Byron. 


By the Author of 


By the 


By the Author 
By Amelia P. 





‘ 


Hurst & Buackerr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





BY THE CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA. 


TRAVELS inthe EAST. Including a Visit 
to the Holy Land, Egyvt, the Ionian Is'ands, &c. 


By His Imperial and val Highness the CROWN 
PRINCE RUDOLPH. In royal 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


FIFTY YEARS of LONDON LIFE. By 
EDMUND YATES. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits and Vignettes. 


EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her 
RELATIONS, 1796—1815. Hitherto unpublished. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Right 
Hon. LORD BRABOURNE. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8yo, with Frontispieces. 


BY MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 
FROM the OLD WORLD to the NEW: 
being some Experiences of a Recent Visit to 
America, jnelading.* Trip to the Mormon Country. 
By Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE, Author of 
*“*Some Experiences of a Barrister.” In demy 8vo, 
with Portrait. 


BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOUR- 
ENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited, with 
Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late 
ot po Artillery. In 3 vols., demy 8vo, with Map 

and numerous Illustrations, except one, on Steel. 


BY H. W. LUCY. 


EAST by WEST: a Record of Travel round 
the World. By HENRY W. LUCY, Author of 
“Gideon Fleyce,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 8yo. 


BY J. J. HISSEY. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY in 
ENGLAND and WALES. By JAMES JOHN 
HISSEY. In demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 


BY MRS. M. KING. 
DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in INDIA. 


By_ Mrs. MOSS KING. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
= numerous Illustrations from Drawings by the 
uthor. 


BY MRS. SPEEDY. 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. By 
Mrs. T. 0.8. SPEEDY. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 


BY STANLEY HARRIS. 


REMINISCENCES of the ROAD. By 
STANLEY HARRIS, Author of ‘Old Coaching 
Days.” With Sixteen Illustrations on Stone by 
John Sturgess. In demy 8vo. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. By William H. 


MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” 
&c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 


BY A. J. WEISE. 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES of 
‘ A down to the YEAR 1525. By ARTHU. 
JAMES WEISE, M.A. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, ate 
we ee Maps reproduced in facsimile from the 
Z > 


BY LADY WILDE. 


DRIFTWOOD from SCANDINAVIA. By 


FRANCESCA LADY WILDE. In 1 vol., large 
crown 8vo, 


BY C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


THE TROTTINGS of a “TENDER FOOT” 
in SPITZBERGEN and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, F.R.GS,, 
Author of “Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus.” 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


ANONYMOUS. 
LETTERS from HELL. Newly Translated 


from the German. With an Introduction by Dr. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, In1vol., crown 8¥0, 6s. 
{Now ready, 


Ricuanp Erntiry & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


THE ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. 
By THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, D.C.L., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Two years ago the English language came into 
pesneanion for the first time of a readable exposition of 
the science of Jurisprudence.” : : 

Journal of Jurisprudence and Scottish Law Review. 

“The Professor of International Law has produced 
just that kind of guide to jurisprudence which has long 
been needed both by trained lawyers and by, students, 


in f erseded Austin’s treatise. 
seein Law Magazine and Review. 


IMPERATORIS JUSTINIANI INSTITU- 
TIONUM LIBRI QUATTUOR. With Introduc- 
tions, Commentary, Excursus, and Translation, by 
J. B’ MOYLE, B.C.L.. M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“A yeally scholarly and accurate edition of the 
Institutes. The translation is given in a separate 
volume, and is certainly _the best translation of the 
Institutes into modern English that we have ever 
seen.”’—-Law Times. 





GAII INSTITUTIONUM JURIS CIVILIS 
COMMENTARII QUATTUOR;; or, Elements of 
Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation. and 
Commentary by EDWARD POSTE, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
cooene Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8yo, 
cloth, 18s. 


THE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN, edited 
as a Recension of the Institutes of Gaius. By 
THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND. D.C.L., Chichele 
Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘In the short Introduction prefixed to this edition 
much useful matter which a student will hardly find 
collected elsewhere in English is condensed in a clear, 
compendious, and trustworthy exposition of some 
thirty pages.”—Saturday Review. 








SELECT TITLES from the DIGEST of 
JUSTINIAN. By T. E. HOLLAND, D.C.L., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
c. L. SHADWELL, B.C.L., Fellow ef Oriel College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


Also in separate Parts, as follows :— 
Part I. INTRODUCTORY TITLES.1(2s. 6d. 
Part II. FAMILY LAW. 1s. 
Part III. PROPERTY LAW. 2s. 6d. 
Part IV. LAW of OBLIGATIONS. (No. 1.) 3s. 6d. 
Part IV. LAW of OBLIGATIONS (No. 2.) 4s. 6d. 


« A student who uses this selection with due industry 
and intelligence can hardly fail to know a great deal of 
Roman law, and to know it in the best way. .. . 
Professor Holland and Mr. Shadwell are altogether on 
the right line in helping the study of the ‘ Digest’ itself 
and lessening excuses for its omission, and we all 
success to their work.”—Saturday Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the PRINCIPLES 
of MORALS and LEGISLATION. By JEREMY 
BENTHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 
the LAW of REAL PROPERTY. With 0: 
Authorities. By KENELM E. DIGBY, M.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly 
Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. Third Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ A thoroughly sound and valuable performance. It 
throws a flood of new light—light which will be new to 
ninety-nine practising lawyers out of every hundred— 
on the origin of the most entangled and technical pont 
of Englishlaw. . . . Mr. Digby’s aim seems to hav 
becn primarily educational, but book has far more 
than a merely educational value.”—Saturday Review. 


PRINCIPLES of the ENGLISH LAW of 
CONTRACT, and of AGENCY in its RELATION 
to CONTRACT. By Sir WILLIAM R. ANSON, 
Bart., D.C.L., Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“The first edition gained for itself the place of a 
standard text-book; and we may be sure that the 
second will prove a still more useful compendium of 
legal principles.”’—Bar Examination Journal. 





A Complete List of the Clarendon Press Series will be sent 
on application. 





London: Henry Frowpe, Clarendon Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner. 





MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


SEASON 1884. 





FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. 


Told in English by KATE FREILIGRATH 
KROEKER. Twenty-two Illustrations by Frank 
Carruthers Gould. Square imp. 16mo, 5s. 

.*»* Mrs. Kroeker has here provided an English ver- 
sion of one of the most popular books amo the 
German children, and English children will find it a 
capital book for the Christmas season. Mr. F.C. Gould, 
now so well known for his illustrations in the Christmas 
Numbers of “Truth,” illustrates the book with Twenty- 
two vigorous Pictures. 


SUMMER. From the Journal of 


HENRY D. THOREAU. With Index and Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘His robust independence only emphasises his re- 
fined discernments; he does not court sympathy, but 
he must command it. He is a stoic in thought and 
behaviour, but a poet in feeling; and demands, as he 
deserves, a select circle, who shall comprehend and 
love him.”—British Quarterly Review. 


ON TUSCAN HILLS and VENE-. 


TIAN WATERS. By LINDA VILLARI, Author 
of “In Change Unchanged,” &3. With Ten Iilus- 
trations by Mrs. ur mon. Square imp. 
16mo, 7s. 6d. 

*,” Madame Villari’s new book of Italian life and 
scenes will prove an interesting book for general 
readers. Visitors to Florence and Venice will find it a 
guide-book to the less known and unbeaten tracks in 
those beautiful cities. 


THE POISON TREE: a Tale of 


Hindu Life in Bengal. By BANKIM CHANDRA 
CHATTERJEE. ranslated by M. 8. KNIGHT, 
Introduction by EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.1 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mrs, Knight has now presented us with a modern 
Hindu novelette, smoothly readable throughout, per- 
fectly well transferred from its vernacular, and valu- 
able, as I venture to affirm, to English readers as well 
from its skill in construction and intrinsic interest as 
for the light which it sheds upon the indoor existence 
of well-to-do Hindus, and the excellent specimen which 
it furnishes of the sort of indigenous literature happily 
eee | popular in their cities and t>wns.” 

atract from Introduction, by Mz. EDWIN ARNOLD. 

















LIFE and WORK in BENARES 


and KUMAON, 1839-77. By JAMES KENNEDY, 
M.A., Author of “ Christianity and the Religions of 
India.” Introduction by Sir WILLIAM MUIR, 
K.C.S.I. Ten Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“T regard this book as possessing a rare interest, not 
only for the missionary student, but equally so for the 
general reader. The amount of information it con- 
tains, — social, evangelistic, and even politi- 
cal, is astonishing.’”’ ' 
Extract from SiR WILLIAM Mutir’s Introduction. 


THE REALITY of FAITH. By 


the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., Author_of 
“Old Faiths in New Light,” “The Orthodox 
Theology of To-day,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Among all the recent writers on theological subjects, 
few can be named who have spoken so fearlessly and 
from the heart, and at the same time so wisely and 
soberly, as the author of *‘ Old Faiths in New Light. 
His new volume is taken from the sermons preached 
during the it two years. They are on the side of 
‘*the natural, the living, and the real in Christian faith 
and practice, as opposed to the mechanical, the artificial, 
and the formal.” 


THE WRECKERS of LAVER- 


NOCK. By ANNIE JENKYNS. Crown 8v0, 5s. 











NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY SERIES. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON: his Life, 
Works, and Table Talk. By Dr. MACAULAY, 
Editor of ‘The Leisure Hour.” Fcap. 12mo, an- 
tique paper, hment boards, 2s. (Uniform with 
o Lu ” and iT John iclif.’’) 

*““A companion to those issued by the same 
wblisher . commemoration of Luther and Wiclif. 
‘or their substance, not less than their outward form, 

they are cheap at two shillings.” —Academy. 


Catalogues free on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


she Political Memoranda of Francis, Fifth 
Duke of Leeds. Now first printed from the 
originals in the British Museum. Edited, 
together with other papers, and with notes, 
introduction, and appendix, by Oscar Brown- 
ing. (Camden Society.) 
Wu much good work has been done on 
early periods of English history, it is desir- 
able that the eighteenth century, and above 
all the important reign of George III., should 
receive more attention. Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
G. O. Trevelyan have recently treated its 
early years, though from different points of 
view; and Mr. Oscar Browning, whose article 
in the Fortnightly Review of February, 1884, 
on the outbreak of the war between England 
and France in 1793, was a valuable piece of 
historical criticism, has in the present volume 
published a useful authority for future his- 
torians. The actual events of the reign of 
George III. are well enough attested by the 
Annual Register, and the various magazines 
and newspapers of the period; but the secret 
history of the selfish policy of the noble- 
men who regarded government office as their 
birthright has never yet been elucidated. 
The diaries of Lord Malmesbury and Mr. 
Windham, and some of the best biographies, 
such as Lord Albemarle’s Memorials of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, Lord John Russell’s 
Memorials of Fox, Macknight’s Life of Burke, 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Courts and Cabinets 
of George III., and Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s 
Life of Lord Shelburne have thrown a broad 
light on many dark places of court and par- 
liamentary intrigue; but there must still be 
an immense amount of material hidden away 
in the archives of the great Whig families or in 
old country houses, which would fill in blank 
spaces in the complicated history of parties 
and governments, and which, it is to be hoped, 
may also contain some such interesting memo- 
randa as those of the Duke of Leeds. By a 
lucky chance the authorities of the British 
Museum purchased the Osborne papers for a 
very small sum in 1869, and it is among them 
that Mr. Browning discovered the series of 
notes which he now edits. These political 
memoranda are contained in five paper books 
of 64 by 73 inches, four note-books 4 by 
74 inches, and one note-book 4 by 64 inches. 
They are not in the form of a continuous 
diary, but consist rather of small detached 
diaries of important epochs and episodes. Far 
more generally interesting are the eight 
volumes of the Leeds letters, which might 
serve as the complement of these memoranda, 
and which contain the private letters of the 
foreign ambassadors, which were always sent 
with their official despatches to the Secretary 
of State, and other important political corre- 
spondence, bound up with begging letters and 





Francis Godolphin Osborne, fifth Duke of 
Leeds, was a man of slender capacity but 
some education, who owed the high and 
important offices which he held rather to his 
birth and his industry than to any brilliant 
parts. He was born in 1751, married in 1773 
to the Baroness Conyers (who eloped with 
Capt. Byron, the father of the poet), and 
divorced in 1778; sat in the House of Com- 
mons from 1774 to 1776; was called up to 
the House of Lords in his father’s barony in 
1776; was a Lord of the Bedchamber from 
1776 to 1777, and Chamberlain to the Queen 
1777 to January, 1780; was Lord Lieutenant 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire from July, 
1778, till his dismissal for opposing Lord 
North on February 8, 1780; was Secretary 
of State in Pitt’s Ministry from 1784 to 1791; 
was made a Knight of the Garter in 1789, and 
died in 1799. This rapid enumeration of the 
different offices he held, shows what good 
opportunities he had for obtaining correct 
information, and as he wrote down every day 
during an important crisis a full account of 
all that he had heard or done, his memoranda 
have atruth and originality about them which 
make them far more trustworthy than the 
entries in Lord Malmesbury’s diary, which 
were generally written after conversations 
with that most unreliable of mortals, Alexan- 
der Wedderburne, Lord Loughborough. The 
first epochs treated by the Duke of Leeds 
(then Marquis of Carmarthen), in this diary 
fashion, are the fall of Lord North’s adminis- 
tration, the formation of the Rockingham 
cabinet, the Shelburne government, which 
appointed him ambassador to Paris, though 
he never went, the coalition of Fox and Lord 
North, and his own acceptance of office as 
Secretary of State under Pitt. During his 
secretaryship he considered four periods of 
sufficient importance to himself to analyse 
them in his memoranda, his accession to office, 
his attempt to form a system of foreign 
alliances to counteract France, the dispute 
about the Regency at the time of the King’s 
madness in 1788, and the question of the 
Russian armament in 1791, when the Duke 
of Leeds desired more active measures to be 
taken in alliance with Prussia against Russia, 
and when, on his policy being rejected, he 
resigned. After his resignation of office, he 
treats at length (32 pp.) the attempt made in 
1792 to form a coalition between Pitt and 
Fox with himself as premier, which utterly 
failed, and in his last memoranda he describes 
the disputes between the Prince and Princess 
of Wales in 1794, 1795, and 1796. 

Very interesting are many of the opinions 
which he gives of the great statesmen of his 
day—not, indeed, of his own formation, but 
reported as held by others—and in many cases 
he gives the very words in which these 
opinions were spoken. Thus Lord Thurlow 
‘could not help observing that Dundas was 
the most impudent fellow he ever knew” 
(p. 147), and the Duke of York “‘ expressed 
his bad opinion and confirmed detestation of 
Sheridan in the strongest terms’ (p. 200). 
But as to the greatest of all the statesmen 
whom he knew, William Pitt, he is singularly 
reticent. He evidently bore with impatience 
the authoritative rule of the great Premier over 
his colleagues; and though he nowhere, even 
in these secret memoranda, dares to exhibit 
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-| his dislike of the great statesman, he declares 





that he is txo much inclined to follow the 
advice of those who professed to be his friends, 
and by implication to neglect the Duke of 


Leeds himself. Two passages as to Pitt’s 
policy alone deserve quotation, as showing 
that Pitt was a peace Minister, and would do 
anything to avoid war which did not commit 
the honour of England too far. Thus in 
1784, at the very commencement of Pitt’s 
Government, he says :— 


‘‘I was very happy to find our ideas were 
similar on the great object of separating, if 
ssible, the House of Austria from France, as 
kewise a degree of desire to form some system 
on the Continent in order to counterbalance the 
House of Bourbon, though at the same time 
the strongest conviction of the necessity of 
avoiding, if possible, the entering into any 
engagement likely to embroil us in a new war” 
(p. 101). 

On the question of the Russian armament in 
1791 Pitt made every sacrifice to avoid war— 
to such an extent, indeed, that after threaten- 
ing Russia by the equipment of a large fleet, 
and even sending despatches to Berlin to 
promise support to the King of Prussia if he 
advanced his armies and declared war, he 
refused to do more than threaten, and with- 
drew his promise of support to Prussia two 
days after the messenger had been sent off. 
It was on this question of a vigorous anti- 
Russian policy that the Duke of Leeds 
resigned, and he reports the following ‘‘ very 
extraordinary words” of Lord Thurlow on 
the subject :— 


“I do not believe that there can be any danger 
of a war while the present ministers continue 
in place; what can they go to war for? We 
have given up everything for which a war 
could be commenced, and after swallowing this 
disgrace what other disgrace can we scruple to 
swallow” (p. 170). 

Such was the opinion of a shrewd observer of 
the Ministry which two years afterwards 
commenced the longest war of modern times 
—the great war with France. 

Burke, of course, a man of the mental 
calibre of the Duke of Leeds necessarily 
failed to understand, but the following re- 
mark of Lord Shelburne’s in the April of 
1781 is worth quoting:—‘‘There is no 
dealing with Mr. Burke, he is so violently 
attached to his own opinion that there is no 
arguing with him, and has got so much 
ascendancy over Lord Rockingham, that I 
protest I see no method of doing anything” 
(p. 30). Far more interesting, especially in 
this day of a new franchise bill for the 
benefit of the agricultural labourer, is a 
remark made by Charles James Fox to the 
Duke of Leeds in 1794 :— 


‘In mentioning reports of a different nature 
he had heard respecting the sentiments of the 
lower order of people, he made use of this (for 
him) very remarkable expression, that the 
husbandmen and labourers thought so little 
of public matters that he should as soon think 
of consulting the sheep on the propriety or 
impropriety of Peace as the people who had 
the care of them, or in general the lower order 
Peasantry. That in towns, from their ale- 
houses, clubs, &c., they turned their thoughts 
more to political subjects”’ (p. 213). 


These few quotations will give an idea of 
the great value of these political memoranda, 
not in opening up new facts, but in giving 
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men, and occasionally their very words, on 
burning political questions. A thorough 
study of them gives convincing proof of the 
necessity of rewriting all the internal history 
of the cabinets of the reign of George III. 
Nobody has ever yet been able to deal ade- 
quately with those two able and shameless 
lawyers, Lords Thurlow and Loughborough, 
because the private diaries and memoranda of 
statesmen have not been published in suf- 
ficient number to strike a correct balance 
between their respective trustworthiness ; and 
if it had done no more, this publication of the 
Camden Society’s has fully proved the unre- 
liability of Lord Malmesbury’s diaries, on 
which, as Mr. Browning justly observes, his- 
torians have chiefly relied for the history of 
the coalitions attempted to be made between 
Pitt and Fox after the outbreak of the great 
war. It is to be hoped that the first Marquis 
of Stafford, who was Thurlow’s great ally, 
and who also sat in Pitt’s Cabinet, has left 
similar memoranda, and if so, it would be 
very acceptable to all historical students if Mr. 
Browning would edit them as a sequel to his 
present work. In conclusion, it may be said 
that Mr. Browning has done his editorial 
work well. The misprints of names, which 
are very numerous in the notes, are all cor- 
rected in the Errata on the final page, although 
he has forgotten to correct the date of Lord 
Guernsey’s birth, which is misprinted 1721 
for 1751 (p. 4). It is to be hoped that he 
will soon publish some original work on the 
Ministry of Pitt, after he has concluded his 
long researches in the Record Office and the 
British Museum, which will more than justify 
the high expectations that have been raised 
by his able article in the Fortnightly. 
H. Morse Srerens. 








History of the Relations of the Government 
with the Hill Tribes on the North-East 
Frontier of Bengal. By Alexander Mac- 
kenzie. (Calcutta: Home Department 
Press; London: Triibner.) 


In 1869 Mr. Mackenzie, then Under Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, compiled for 
official use a ‘‘ Memorandum on the North- 
East Frontier of Bengal,” in which he sum- 
marised the history of our dealings with the 
tribes from Bhutan to Chittagong from the 
date of Capt. Pemberton’s Report of 1835 to 
the year in which he wrote. This Memo- 
rendum has long been well known to all 
officers whose work is concerned with the 
field of which it treats. In the lack of local 
records—for nearly every cutcherry or court- 
house in Assam has at one time or another 
suffered from the destruction of its contents 
by fire—it supplied a stock of information the 
value of which was amply proved by constant 
experience. 

The ‘‘ Memorandum” was, however, but a 
brief summary, without references to the 
original sources of information from which it 
was compiled, and it was issued too early to 
contain mention of the important events which 
since its compilation have given its final form 
to our policy on the North-East border. In 
1872 the last of the independent Garos were 
brought under British rule, and since that 
date the claims and rights of all the neigh- 
bouring zemindars, whether in Godlpira or 
Maimensingh, over the people of the hills 





have been extinguished, a new bounda 
drawn, and the district brought under a 
homogeneous and appropriate form of adminis- 
tration. In 1873-76 the series of survey 
expeditions, by which our knowledge of the 
Naga Hills as far as the Patkoi has been 
vastly increased, was carried out; and in 
1879 occurred the occupation of Kohima, the 
commanding position in the heart of the 
ruling Angimi villages grouped about the 
northern spurs of Japvo, from which, instead 
of the unhealthy and unsuitable Samaguting, 
we now administer these hills. In 1869, 
1870, and 1871, took place the raids by the 
Lushais on the frontiers of Cachar and 
Sylhet, followed by the expedition of 1871- 
72, which completely traversed their country, 
and has secured peace on that frontier for 
twelve years. Not to mention minor topics 
of interest, there was thus much additional 
matter which called for inclusion in the 
record; and, in recasting and enlarging his 
book, Mr. Mackenzie has added greatly to its 
value by close and continuous reference to the 
original sources on which he has worked. 

Although essentially a manual of informa- 
tion for official use, and thus aiming at 
practical convenience rather than literary 
form, the volume is one which cannot fail to 
be interesting to all who care to study the 
development of British policy on a frontier 
where it is brought in contact, not with the 
aggressive and formidable borderers of the 
line of the Indus and the Sulaiman Range, 
inheritors of a militant creed, and trained by 
centuries of rapine, but with the almost 
wholly uncivilised tribes of Indo-Chinese 
race who occupy the mountains interposed 
between India and Tibet, China and Burmah 
—races ignorant of letters, divided in speech to 
an extraordinary degree, destitute of any 
religion but the simplest nature- or demon- 
worship, engaged in constant warfare among 
themselves and with one another, and 
generally characterised by a passion for the 
collection of human heads which has, in the 
majority of instances, led to the outrages the 
repression of which has been the beginning 
of our attempt to control them. The book 
is not a description of these tribes, and con- 
tains few materials from which a picture of 
them can be traced by one who is not 
already well acquainted with other sources 
of information; but it gives a complete 
account of the proceedings of British 
officers in regard to them, and the 
policy which, commencing in weakness and 
vacillation, and working its way very 
gradually to the decision which only ade- 
quate knowledge can give, has at last, it may 
be said, succeeded very tolerably in securing 
that peace which is the first condition both 
of internal progress in the neighbouring 
plains, and of the elevation in the human 
scale of the hill-men, whether within or 
without our borders. 

The frontier of which it treats may be 
roughly divided into four portions: first, that 
lying beneath the Himalaya from Bhutan to 
Sadiya, round the head of the Assam Valley 
by the Patkoi, and the southern border of the 
Dibrugarh and Sibsagar districts; secondly, 
the hills of the Assam chain from their 
western extremity as far as the water-shed 
joining the Barail range to the Paétkoi; 





thirdly, the southern frontier of Cachar and 





Sylhet, the state of Hill Tipperah, and the 
district of Chittagong; and fourthly, the 
protected state of Manipur, through which 
alone on this border contact is maintained 
with the semi-civilised territories of the king- 
dom of Burmah. 

The first of these portions marks the terri- 
tory inhabited by races who, when Assam 
passed under British rule, were found for the 
most part to have already established some 
sort of title to derive revenue from the 
adjacent plains under the name of posd or pacha 
(literally, contribution or subscription), or by 
the possession of rent-free land—a claim 
which has been admitted by our government, 
and used as a means of securing their good 
behaviour. It is not uncommon for critics of 
our policy on this frontier to speak of the 
fixed allowance or pension, dependent upon 
good conduct, into which this indefinite right 
of extortion, resting upon terror, has been 
commuted, as black-mail, and to enlarge upon 
the indignity which submission to such a 
tribute casts upon the government of the 
Queen. No one, however, who takes the 
pains to study the facts can fail to appreciate 
the difference between the two forms of pay- 
ment; and no one acquainted with them can 
deny that the system which is followed on 
this border has led to excellent results. On 
all this line trade with the tribes immediately 
in contact with us is pretty active, and these 
are understood to supply, and to monopolise 
the profits of supplying, an interior zone of 
races, known to the Assamese as Adore or 
‘‘untamed,” with the wares which they carry 
from our markets. With the exception of 
the Nagas of southern Dibrugarh and Sib- 
sigar, they are not head-takers. Under the 
double guarantee of their commercial interests 
and their relation as our pensionaries, our 
intercourse with them is for the most part 
amicable. Along all this portion of our frontier 
is drawn what is called the ‘‘ Inner Line ”— 
a boundary within our territory beyond which 
British subjects are forbidden to go without 
special permission; complications are thus 
avoided, and the hill-men compelled to resort 
to centres of British administration when 
they wish to do business or to receive their 
pensions. 

The second portion represents those tracts 
over which, inthe sixty years since we first 
occupied Assam, it has been found necessary 
to extend our active administration. Except 
to the east, where the Assam chain merges in 
the Pitkoi, these hills are surrounded by 
British territory, and are occupied by races 
all of whom follow, or once followed, the 
custom of head-taking. Before we ever ad- 
vanced into Assam or Cachar the Government 
were compelled, in 1817-22, to take special 
measures for the administration of the Garo 
frontier ; but it was not till 1866 that the 
only effective means of controlling this por- 
tion of the hills was adopted by the occupa- 
tion of Tura in their midst. In 1829 the 
massacre of our officers at Nong-khlio led to 
the conquest of the Khasi Hills, the peace of 
which—guaranteed by the location of a regi- 
ment, first at Cherrapunji and afterwards at 
Shillong, and by a road through them connect- 
ing Gauhdti with Sylhet—has never since 
been disturbed, while their inhabitants, left 
to govern themselves under their own chiefs, 
are now one of the most thriving and prosper- 
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ous communities in India. The Jaintia Hills 
fell to us in 1835, surrendered voluntarily by 
their nominal ruler, whose small territory in 
the plains was annexed in that year as a 
punishment for kidnapping British subjects 
for sacrifice to Kali. North Cachar became 
British in the same year on the death of the 
last Cachari Raja, and the protection of its 
inhabitants against the raids of the Angami 
Nagas ultimately led, after nearly half a 
century of attempts toe avoid the necessity, to 
the occupation of the territory of the latter 
and their control from within. With what 
longanimity the authorities at Calcutta tried 
every expedient which they could devise 
short of annexation before they resorted to 
this last, the only effectual means of securing 
peace, may be read in Mr. Mackenzie’s pages. 

The third portion of our frontier is that 
where we march with various tribes of the 
Kuki race, the most important of whom are 
the Lushais, the ‘‘ head takers”’ par excellence. 
At present we guard our border here by a 
complete chain of outposts, stretching from 
the Manipur frontier to Arrakan. The 
memory of the expedition of 1871-72, when 
their country was traversed to its heart by 
two columns of troops, one starting from 
Tipai-mukh, south of Cachar, and marching 
southwards, and the other operating from 
Chittagong northwards, has hitherto sufficed 
to secure our border from aggression in this 
quarter. But the nature of the Lushai tribal 
organisation, under a host of separate chiefs 
whose power rests on constant warfare, the 
causes of irritation which frequently arise 
owing to the withdrawal from allegiance and 
settlement in our territory of subject tribes, 
the aversion of the dominant race from agri- 
culture and the exhaustion of the trade in 
ivory and rubber on which they have of late 
chiefly depended for subsistence, and, last 
but not least, the pressure of stronger races 
still unknown to us from the south and 
east, who are driving the Lushais before 
them, seem likely sooner or later to bring 
us again into conflict with the hill-men on 
this border. 

Last comes the state of Manipur, which, 
after it had been obliterated from the map by 
the Burmese at the commencement of the 
present century, we again called into exist- 
ence in 1825 as a barrier against future 
aggression from Ava upon Assam and Cachar. 
Manipur is in many respects a copy on a 
small scale of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Burmah. The settled and comparatively 
civilised portion of the state consists of a low- 
lying fertile valley, the inhabitants of which, 
though now claiming to be Hindus and 
bound by the strictest rules of caste, are a 
product of the fusion of the Kuki and Naga 
tribes who hold the mountains around. The 
system of administration is of the most 
primitive description, and its defects have 
formed a fruitful theme for the disquisitions 
of a long succession of Political Agents. But, 
if Manipur is not a very effective defence 
against Burmah, she at least manages in a 
Tough and imperfect way to preserve the 
peace over some thousands of square miles of 
hilly country where we should find it very 
difficult to make our influence felt, and is 
thus a means of saving trouble and expense 
to the British Government. A rather dis- 
Proportionate share of Mr. Mackenzie’s book 






is taken up by a Foreign Office précis giving 
the history, in very full detail, of this 
country from the first Burmese war to the 
present date. C. J. Lyatt. 








Life of Robert Nicoll. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 


Tuts well-intentioned and well-printed volume 
is to be welcomed for this reason above all 
others, that, now it is published, there can 
be no reasonable excuse for another biography 
of Robert Nicoll. There are already in 
existence Mrs. Johnstone’s Memoir and Mr. 
Smiles’s estimate. And here we have a friend 
and contemporary, the late Mr. P. R. Drum- 
mond, supplementing and, to a certain extent, 
correcting both, with the help of his own 
personal knowledge. After all, there is re- 
markably little story to tell. Nearly every- 
body who has any acquaintance with British 
poetry and politics during the last half-century 
—especially with British poetry as applied to 
British politics—knows something of the 
enthusiastic Perthshire lad, who, born in 1814, 
crowded into his twenty-three years a really 
wonderful amount of reading, rhyming, and 
Radicalism. ‘‘Unstained and pure,’ to use 
Ebenezer Elliot’s phrase, Robert Nicholl’s life, 
if it was short and had a pathetic ending, 
was full of happiness. Mr. Drummond’s 
biography is chiefly, if not solely, valuable, 
for the details it supplies of Nicoll’s doings and 
sympathies as a grocer’s apprentice in Perth, 
and as a bookseller in Dundee. A very san- 
guine and warm-hearted lad, fond of books and 
fond of Liberal ideas, he had no vices and-no 
passions. Mr. Drummond scouts with comic 
scorn the notion that his hero was a milksop. 
But his ephemeral flirtations were of the most 
innocent character. Like all the ardent spirits 
of his time, Nicoll eagerly clutched and par- 
took of the loving-cup of the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity, then being passed from hand to 
hand, but he drained no other. Mr. Drum- 
mond retells this old narrative of simple 
purity and political fervour—pushed, perhaps, 
to extravagance—with great heartiness, and 
with illustrations drawn from the stores of 
his memory. But he has unearthed almost 
nothing that was not known before about Nicoll, 
certainly nothing more important than that 
his father was not the ‘‘ impassive nonentity ” 
he has been described, and that his living 
while in Perth was somewhat more generous 
than Mr. Smiles, with his eye for contrasts, 
has allowed him. Mr. Drummond’s work is 
essentially provincial, as is shown in an 
amusing manner by his unfavourable com- 
ments—full, however, not so much of ill- 
nature as of Scotch village censoriousness— 
on Nicoll’s wife and her relatives; but it is 
none the worse for that. 

Elliott did Nicoll a great injustice when, in 
a moment of obituary impulse, he described 
him as ‘‘ Scotland’s second Burns.” In this 
volume are given pieces which do not appear 
in any of the collected editions of his works 
—‘‘The Winds,” ‘Bessie Bell and Mary 
Gray,” ‘‘Auld Andrew Gray,” ‘‘ Verses for 
a Lady’s Album,” and ‘‘ The Beggar’s Tale” 
—but none of these comes up to the not very 
high standard attained in ‘‘ We are brethren 
a’”’ and ‘“‘ Thoughtsof Heaven.” The best of 
them is “Auld Andrew Gray,” a Scotch 
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average, and the style of which may 
gathered from these lines :— 
‘* The parish richt, frae year to year, 
In faith and practice Andrew hauds ; 
Auld Clootie’s back—puir chield—frae him 
Gets in his prayers some fearfu’ blauds.’’ 
Nicoll, although a good versifier, and 
although he wrote almost no nonsense, had 
not a rich poetic gift. He is far behind not 
only Burns, but Hogg and Tannahill; he is 
not even the equal of Thom or of Motherwell. 
But his love of ideas was genuine, and his 
gift, such as thut was, would have helped 
him in prose writing, which, like the journal- 
istic, is none the worse for being pervaded 
with enthusiasm. He found his function 
when he became editor of the Leeds Times. 
His early death is to be lamented, because it 
cut short the career, not of a second Burns, 
but of another James Montgomery. 
Wittram Wattace. 











The Greek Philosophers. By A. W. Benn. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.). 

Tue greater part of this work first appeared 
in the form of Review articles, a circumstance 
which may explain the somewhat summary 
manner in which its statements and criticisms 
are often conveyed. But it would be a 
mistake to allow its manner, which, we think, 
is in some places regrettable, to blind us to 
its merits—its brilliancy of style, its great 
freshness and independence of thought, and 
its clear recognition of Greek philosophy as 
part of Greek life. It is true, we think, that 
Mr. Benn’s freshness and independence often 
take a too paradoxical form; still, for the 
advanced student who can receive paradoxes 
the work offers much that is suggestive, 
although it is perhaps not a very safe guide 
for the beginner. 

To pass the whole of Mr. Benn’s compre- 
hensive work in review within the limits of 
this notice, would be impossible; we can only 
try to present its general character by refer- 
ring to certain important points. 

In his view of the difference between Plato 
and Aristotle, Mr. Benn takes up a position 
which will be new to those who begin and 
end their reflection upon these authors, with 
the opinion that the former is an unpractical 
idealist, and the latter a practically-minded 
and somewhat prosaic opponent of idealism. 
‘* Plato,” says Mr. Benn, ‘‘ was pre-eminently 
a practical, Aristotle a pre-eminently specu- 
lative genius.”” This is explained to mean 
that Plato was a social reformer, keenly alive 
to all the forces, intellectual, moral, religious, 
and aesthetic, which move human societies 
towards perfection ; Aristotle was an encyclo- 
paedist, interested chiefly in the accumulation 
and arrangement of knowledge. Plato 


‘extended the philosophy of mind until it” 
embraced not only ethics and dialectics, but 
also the study of politics, of religion, of social 
science, of fine art, of economy, of language, 
and of education. In other words, he showed 
how ideas could be applied to life on the most 
comprehensive scale. . . . He belonged to that 
nobly practical school of idealists who master 
all the details of reality before attempting its 
reformation, and accomplish their great designs 
by enlisting and reorganising whatever spon- 
taneous forces are already working in the same 
direction, but the fertility of whose own sug- 





character-sketch which is slightly above the 


gestions it needs more than one millennium to 
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exhaust. . . . If Aristotle had not his master’s 
enthusiasm for practical reforms, nor his 
master’s command of all the forces by which 
humanity is raised to a higher life, he had, 
more even than his master, the Greek passion 
for knowledge as such apart from its utilitarian 
applications, and embracing in its vast orb the 
lowliest things with the loftiest, the most frag- 
mentary glimpses and the largest revelations 
of truth. . . . Aristotle has discovered and for- 
mulated every canon of theoretical consistency, 
and every artifice of dialectical debate with an 
industry and acuteness which cannot be too 
highly extolled ; and his labours in this direc- 
tion have perhaps contributed more than those 
of any other single writer to the intellectual 
stimulation of after ages; but the kind of genius 
requisite for such a task was speculative rather 
than practical; there was no experience of 
human nature in its concrete manifestations, no 
prevision of real consequences involved. Such 
a code might be, and probably was to a great 
extent, abstracted from the Platonic dialogues ; 
but to work up the processes of thought into a 
series of dramatic contests carried on between 
living individuals, as Plato had done, required 
a vivid perception and grasp of realities which— 
and not any poetical mysticism—is what posi- 
tively distinguishes a Platonist from an Aris- 
totelian.” 

Here Mr. Benn’s general view seems to us to 
be as correct as it is ably and suggestively 
urged in these and similar passages; but we 
think that it misleads him in his estimate 
of Aristotle’s ethical philosophy. ‘If we 
consider,” says Mr. Benn, 


‘*in what relation the two philosophies stand 
to ethics, we shall find that to Plato its 
problems were the most pressing of any, that 
they haunted him through his whole life, and 
that he made contributions of extraordinary 
value towards their solution; while to Aristotle 
it was merely a branch of natural history, a 
study of the different types of character to be 
met with in Greek society, without the faintest 
perception that conduct required to be set on a 
wider and firmer basis than the conventional 
standards of his ».ge.” 


With this judgment we cannot agree. In 
the central doctrine of his ethics—the doc- 
trine of evdaipovia—Aristotle opposes the con- 
ventionalism of all ages, which supposes that a 
man is happy by reason of what he receives 
—‘“‘in the multitude of his possessions ”— 
with an idealism which holds that his happi- 
ness is not what a man receives and possesses, 
but what he is and does. This element of 
idealism in Aristotle’s ethics Mr. Benn seems 
to us to have missed; but it is just the pre- 
sence of this element that makes Aristotle 
after all ‘‘a practical genius.” He is a prac- 
tical genius, not as having suggested new 
social problems and departures, but as having 
supplied an impressive regulative principle in 
his conception of happiness. Happiness to 
Aristotle is a life which is successful in the 
sphere of possible attainments only because 
it is exalted by its effort to realise an unattain- 
able ideal—é¢’ dcov évb€yera: AOavarifer, just 
as plants and animals, according to their 
kinds, exist in striving to realise 76 Oetov kat 
7o de, which as individuals they always fail 
to reach ; or—to exhibit the parallel in another 
way—as the first principle moves all nature 
by the attraction of its beauty—xwet 8% ds 
épdpevov, so, in the moral world, 73 xaAdv, or 
the conception of the noble life, draws and 
guides those who have the theoretic faculty 
capable of comprehending its magnitude and 





order. It is the more strange that Mr. Benn 
should have failed to recognise this idealistic 
and even mystical element in Aristotle’s 
ethical philosophy, since an eloquent passage 
in vol. i., pp. 218, 219, shows that he has not 
overlooked it in connection with the Aris- 
totelian philosophy of nature. For some 
reason or other, however, Mr. Benn’s usual 
subtlety and penetration forsake him, as it 
seems to us, when he estimates Aristotle’s 
ethical philosophy—as, for example, again in 
the following passage :— 


‘‘Take the question which forms the point of 
junction between Aristotle’s ethics and his 
politics : ‘Whether the highest life is a life of 
thought or alife of action?’ Of what im- 
portance is his decision to us who attend far 
more to the social than to the individual 
consequences of actions; who have learned to 
take into account the emotional element of 
happiness which Aristotle neglected; who are 
uninfluenced by his appeal to the blissful 
theorising of gods in whom we do not believe ; 
for whom finally experience has altogether 
broken down the antithesis between knowledge 
and practice by showing that speculative ideas 
may revolutionise the whole of life? Aristotle 
is an interesting historical study, but we are as 
far beyond him in social as in physical science.” 


On this we will remark that, although social 
science now deals with social circumstances 
widely different from those of Aristotle’s 
time, yet the lesson—im Ganzen, Guten, 
Schinen resolut su leben—taught in his 
system can never become antiquated ; and as 
for the ‘‘antithesis between knowledge and 
practice,” did Aristotle really maintain it in 
his ethics? Not only is “‘ practice ” formally 
constituted by pdvyors and sustained by it, 
but even the Oewpyrixds Bios for man, as it is 
presented in the £thies, is not a life actually 
separate from the zodctixds Bios—a Nirvana 
beyond it, but rather its form—a spirit 
immanent in it, whereby a man detaches 
himself in some degree from the ‘ mat- 
ter”? of his isolated feelings, and regulates 
his life ‘‘according to the representa- 
tion of a law.” Speculative eminence, un- 
accompanied by that rational insight into 
life which implies ‘all the virtues,” is a 
modern, not an Aristotelian conception. To 
Aristotle, reason is one, and orders the whole 
of life. It is the formal aspect of man’s 
concrete life; and if this formal aspect is 
abstracted, and, as it were, personified in the 
gods ‘‘in whom we do not believe,” this is 
only to make it clearer for the understanding 
and more impressive for the imagination. As 
for the emotional element in happiness, 
Aristotle, so far from neglecting it, tells us 
that happiness implies pleasure of the highest 
kind, and that the zéAos is caddy, thus being 
the object of love as well as of intellection ; 
not to mention the fact that dpery, the source 
of the function of happiness, is, as a com- 
mentator well describes it, a pdpdwois kal 
eiSoroinots tév raOnpatwv. Lastly, although 
it may be true that we ‘‘attend far more to 
the social than to the individual consequences 
of actions,” surely the same is true of Aristotle, 
to whom the state is ‘‘ prior to” the individual. 

On Aristotle as a cultivator of physical 
science, Mr. Benn’s remarks are generally 
admirable—e.g., 


“It might have been expected that, on reaching 
physiology, the Stagirite would stand on firmer 





ground than any of his contemporaries. Such, 


however, is not the case. . . . His achievements 
belong entirely to the dominion of anatomy 
and descriptive zoology. . . . The truth is that, 
while our philosopher had one of the most 
powerful intellects ever possessed by any man, 
it was an intellect str.ctly limited to the surface 
of things. . . . Wherever the line between the 
visible and the invisible is crossed, Aristotle’s 
powers are suddenly paralysed, as if by enchant- 
ment,” 

In his chapter on the spiritualism of- 
Plotinus, Mr. Benn shows himself at his best. 
Not only are the essential features of a very 
difficult philosophy conveyed with force and 
clearness, but the place of that philosophy in 
the history of culture is skilfully determined. 
Mr. Benn seems to us to be undoubtedly right 
when he makes the significance of Plotinus 
consist in the fact that his spiritualism sup- 
planted once for all the materialism of 
stoicism and epicurism, and thus cleared the 
way for the influence of Plato and Aristotle 
to reassert itself. Taken as a whole this 
chapter on Plotinus is a brilliant piece of 
work, and shows what Mr. Benn is capable of. 
The only fault we have to find with it is that 
perhaps more might have been made of the 
strictly ethical side of the philosopher's 
teaching, and of the influence of that teach-. 
ing, and of his philosophy generally on 
subsequent ethics strictly so-called, as seen in 
such works as the Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, and even in the Metaphysie of Ethics. 
Perhaps we may explain this defect in Mr. 
Benn’s account of Plotinus by what we 
venture to consider his misunderstanding of 
Aristotle’s ethical system, of which we think 
he fails to appreciate the idealism. It was 
from Aristotle’s doctrine (suggested doubtless 
by Plato) of the ethical xaddv as the object of 
the amor intellectualis of the cvdainwr that 
Plotinus directly derived his important 
doctrine of the identity of BovAnors and vonos 
which reappears in Kant (and substantially 
before Kant in Cudworth) as the identity of 
the Good Will and the Practical Reason—of 
Freedom and Duty. J. A. Srewarr. 








PERALTA’S COSTA RICA IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Costa Rica, Nicaragua y Panama en el siglo 
XVI.; su historia y sus limites, segun los 
documentos del archivo de Indias de Sevilla, 
del de Simancas, &c. Recogidos y publica- 
dos con notas y aclaraciones historicas y 
geograficas por Don Manuel M. de Peralta. 
(Madrid. ) 

SrNor Peratra has collected, from the archives 
at Seville and Simancas, a number of valuable 
historical documents to illustrate the early 
colonial history of the part of Central America 
in which he is interested.. He has edited his 
materials with scrupulous care and industry, 
and has thus performed a valuable literary 
service. 

The report of Juan Vasquez de Coronado 
on his conquest of Costa Rica is particularly 
worthy of perusal; for, unlike most of the 
Spanish acquisitions in America, it was 4 
bloodless conquest. Coronado was, in Seior 
Peralta’s words, ‘‘a gifted son of Salamanca 
by birth and culture,” and the humane 
generosity of his character stands out m 
grateful relief among his more ignorant and 
unscrupulous compeers. The work also con- 





tains the reports of Gil Gonzalez Davila, 
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Pedrarias Davila, and Castaiieda to the Spanish 
sovereigns, relating to the discovery and settle- 
ment of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

For English readers the most interesting 
part of Sefior Peralta’s work will be the 
letters he has been the first to bring to light 
with reference to Sir Francis Drake’s voyage 
of circumnavigation. They will be invaluable 
to any future biographer of one of the greatest 
of our naval worthies. The Spanish officials 
report the proceedings of the redoubtable 
English pirate, and speculate as to the course 
he is likely to take when he departs from the 
west coast of Central America. There is also 


.a letter from the owner of a ship which was 


taken by Drake, and who was actually on 
board at the time of the capture. In the 
English accounts of the voyage it is recorded 


-that on the 6th of April, 1579, the Golden 


Hind met a Spanish vessel laden with linen 
cloths, silks, and fine China dishes; that the 
owner was on board, and that Drake took 
from him a falcon of gold, handsomel 
wrought, with a large emerald set in the 
breast. The inference has always been that 
Drake not only confiscated the cargo, but 
robbed the owner of his personal property. 

After three centuries Sefior Peralta has 
unearthed the account of the incident given 
by the owner, whose name was Don Fran- 
cisco de Zarate. His letter places Drake’s 
conduct in a much better light. He took 
the cargo as that of an enemy, but he 
did not appropriate private property such 
as Zarate’s ‘‘faleon of gold.” Drake took 
a fancy to this toy, and exchanged it for a 
dagger and a silver chafing dish. Zarate 
adds, “‘and I promise your Excellency” (his 
letter is addressed to the Viceroy of Mexico) 
“that I lost nothing by the exchange.” 
Drake, indeed, treated the Spaniard with 
courtesy and consideration, and they had 
much conversation together. So that Zarate 
is able to give some interesting particulars as 
regards the internal economy of the Golden 
Hind, and to throw additional light on the 
circumstances connected with the execution 
of Doughty. 

Sefior Peralta has done very useful service 
to his own country by bringing so many 
historical documents to light which record 
its conquest and settlement ; and Englishmen 
also owe him gratitude for the publication 
of these Spanish reports on the proceedings 
of Sir Francis Drake. The letter from the 
owner of his prize certainly gives a version 
of Drake’s proceedings which shows him to 
have been more scrupulous than even his 
partial English biographers had previously 
suggested. Crements R. Marknam. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Judith Shakespeare: a Romance. By William 
Black. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Double Dutchman. By Catherine Childar. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

My Friends and I. Edited by Julian Sturgis. 
(Longmans. ) 

Mark Desborough’s Vow. By Annie 8. Swan. 
(Partridge. ) 

Molly Carew. An Autobiography. By 
A.M. W. (Masters.) 


A wrek ago—that is, before we read Mr. 
William Black’s latest story—we should have 





unhesitatingly declared that, whatever venial 
faults he might be guilty of, he could never 
be betrayed into the deadly literary sin of 
writing a dull book. Nor will we, even now, 
say unreservedly that Judith Shakespeare is 
dull, but simply—and this is a sufficiently 
hard saying—that it reveals hitherto unsus- 
pected possibilities of dullness in one of the 
brightest and most captivating of contem- 
porary novelists. We have never believed 
Mr. Black’s range to be as narrow as some of 
his critics seem to have supposed it: the pub- 
lication of Sunrise, with its fine invention and 
strong handling, was quite sufficient to dis- 
prove the calumny that he could write nothing 
but pretty idylls of the Hebrides; but he has 
his limitations, and in Judith Shakespeare he 
has for the first time given the world an 
opportunity of discovering them. There is 
always a risk run by a writer who, having 
won fame by imaginative treatment of the 
life of his own day, endeavours to gain new 


y | laurels by revivifying the life of the past; 


and Judith Shakespeare will never, we fear, be 
classed with such exceptional successes as 
those achieved by Charles Reade in The 
Cloister and the Hearth, and by Messrs. Besant 
and Rice in The Chaplain of the Fleet. One 
of the most charming characteristics of Mr. 
Black’s ordinary work is a certain gusto, 
which carries us along rejoicingly with a 
sense of pleasant exhilaration like that given 
by the air of a fresh morning in early autumn. 
It is this gusto that we miss in Judith Shake- 
speare, and all the author’s wonted grace and 
daintiness of presentation fail to reconcile us to 
so greataloss. The book reads as if it had been 
written to order; and (though here we speak 
without any authority) the suspicion gains 
some weight from the fact that it was written 
primarily for readers across the Atlantic, to 
whom a story of their favourite Stratford in 
Shakspere’s days could hardly fail to be 
attractive. It is inevitable that a book 
which suggests such an hypothesis should be 
somewhat disappointing. The structure of 
the story, though very slight, has the clumsi- 
ness which generally attends extreme elabora- 
tion ; several of the most prominent characters 
have hardly any part in the action; and one 
of the two personages in whom the interest 
is centred throughout the first two volumes 
fades out of the story in a way that seems 
to us inartistic as well as ignominious. Of 
Shakspere himself we see little. The 
splendid triumph of Landor in his Zramina- 
tion of Shakspeare is so far solitary; and in 
refraining from emulation Mr. Black shows 
the better part of valour, for the chapters in 
which Judith’s distinguished father appears 
and speaks satisfy us as they probably would 
not have satisfied us had they been more 
ambitiously conceived. On the whole, we 
must think Judith Shakespeare a failure ; but 
we think so only because Mr. Black is the 
writer of it. He has taught us to expect 
great things. 


We were not long in discovering that the 
title of The Double Dutchman was meant for a 
joke, and the exceeding thinness and poverty 
of the witticism did not prepossess us in 
favour of the book. Fortunately our sad 
anticipations have not been altogether veri- 
fied. There are a good many absurdities in 
The Double Dutchman; but it must be ad- 





{mitted that Catharine Childar (this is the 





only possible way of grappling with the Mrs. 
or Miss difficulty), in spite of all her faults, 
does undoubtedly know the way in which to 
write a readable and entertaining story, and 
few readers who begin the book are likely 
to fail in the grace of what Calvinists call 
final perseverance. The author is, indeed, 
almost too generous in the matter of exciting 
incidents, and gives us in one novel sufficient 
matter for three. We have a gigantic swindle, 
an escape from a private lunatic asylum, an 
elopement, one murder attempted and another 
murder accomplished ; and, as all these delight- 
ful things are narrated in a style which has, 
at least, the merit of briskness the book is 
lively enough. Here, however, our praise, 
such as it is, must come to an end. Even 
liveliness will not atone for grotesque un- 
reality of both character and situation. The 
author’s knowledge of dukes and diamond 
merchants may very easily be more accurate 
than ours, but, if it be so, she has certainly 
not utilised it to the full in her portraits of 
the Duke of Invercargill and Mr. Van der 
Bergen. Doubtless, to a duke many things 
are possible; but so far as we know he 
is hardly likely to be found playing 
the part of ami de la maison in an 
essentially vulgar middle-class family, or 
inviting for a fortnight’s shooting an im- 
pecunious young clerk who has lost his 
situation, howsoever estimable the young 
clerk may happen to be. The wicked Mr. 
Van der Bergen is from the first even more 
fantastically incredible. Until we read Zhe 
Double Dutchman we really did think we had 
seen the last of that old acquaintance of ours, 
the irredeemable scoundrel who conceals his 
scoundrelism behind a conversational veil of 
Scriptural quotation; but in the unctuous 
diamond merchant we meet him again, and 
find that since our last meeting he has grown 
a shade more impossible than ever. With 
two, or at most three, exceptions of little 
importance, Blanche Castlewood and her lover, 
the Hindu prince, are the only personages in 
the book who are both pleasant and realisable ; 
and even their little love story, which has no 
relation whatever to the main narrative, is 
spoiled by the intrusion of an incredible 
absurdity. We might easily lengthen the 
indictment indefinitely ; but still the curious 
fact would remain, that in the face of the 
duke and the diamond merchant, and all the 
other improbabilities and impossibilities, we 
must still declare The Double Dutchman to be 
an interesting story. 


My Friends and I is one of the cleverest 
books we have recently read, and indeed our 
principal, almost our only complaint is that 
its cleverness is made rather too obtrusive. 
Mr. Sturgis throws his good things into relief, 
as it were, instead of allowing us to discover 
them for ourselves; a trick which irritates us 
just in the same way that we are irritated by 
the humorous writer whose want of faith 
either in himself or in his readers prompts 
him to put the point of his joke in italics. 
We say Mr. Sturgis advisedly, for the preface, 
attributing the three stories of which the book 
is composed to an unknown literary amateur, 
is plainly a little bit of mystification so easy 
to see through that it was hardly worth 
attempting. The imaginary writer narrates 
three episodes in his own life, and the clever- 
ness of the book is shown in the way in 
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which, without any obvious unnaturalness, he 
is made to exhibit himself to us as one of the 
meanest and most despicable of men. The 
portrait is admirably executed, every little 
detail adding something to the general effect. 
The second of the stories, ‘‘ Lord Richard and 
I,” is perhaps the best; for the frank, gentle, 
large-hearted Lord Richard serves as a splen- 
did foil to the suspicious, narrow-souled, eaves- 
dropping spy whom he has made his private 
secretary ; and after this exquisite study the 
concluding story, ‘‘My Poor Wife,” good 
though it is, especially at the opening, comes 
rather as as anti-climax. Mr. Sturgis is 
clearly a writer who ought to come to the 
front. 

Of the two last works on our list little 
need be said. They are rather weak goody- 
goody little tales, one having a mildly 
Evangelical, the other a still more mildly 
Anglican flavour. Mark Desborough’s Vow 
tells us how a very estimable young man 
heroically kept a promise he ought never to 
have made; and most sensible and healthy- 
minded people will feel inclined to pity 
Mark’s want of moral discernment rather than 
to praise his misdirected heroism. When 
the central situation of a book is so strained 
and unnatural, it is not easy to think how it 
can be of any real service to the young people 
for whom it is intended. 

The same ethical error—that self-sacrifice 
is in itself a good and, indced, noble thing, 
whatever may be its object—runs through 
the pages of Molly Carew, which is other- 
wise a quite unobjectionable, refined, and 
pretty story. Molly herself is a very winning 
heroine, and her lover Roger is a manly 
fellow who is refreshingly devoid of that 
particularly sickening form of priggishness 
which is the besetting sin of the heroes of 
edifying fiction. James Asucrorr Noster. 








RECENT VERSE. 
A Poetry of Exiles. By D. W. B. Sladen. 
(Griffith & Farran.) The poems in this little 
volume are distinctly ahead of anything that 
the author has hitherto published. With as 
much freshness of subject and as much ardour 
of feeling as characterised previous productions, 
they have more variety of theme, and more of 
the kind of descriptive writing which we want. 
What Mr. Sladen, as an Australian colonist, 
can do better than another is to give to Eng- 
lishmen at home the impressions of an English- 
man abroad concerning a new country and 
strange habits of life. This can hardly be 
done through the medium of Norwegian 
legends or by translations from Virgil. When 
the tailor poet in Kingsley’s well-known story 
begins to exercise his gift of poetry, a practical- 
minded friend tells him that, if he must write, 
he will be wise to write about something that 
he knows. Some of our young poets would be 
wy, hampered by such advice, and totally 
silenced by such a necessity as it implies; but 
Mr. Sladen has the advantage of knowing 
something. His descriptions of Australian 
scenery are often vivid, and we trust they are 
no less faithful than pictorial. The following 
passage has no worse fault than that touch of 
peng oy which interferes with the effort of 
the eye to realise a purely natural scene :— 
Sunrise, 
‘* Hast thou watched sunrise climbing towards the 
stars 
Of early dawn, at irst with golden fleece 


Flecking low clouds, and as it did increase 
treaking the welkin with great crimson bars 





And waving plumes as ruddy dyed as Mars 
Over the zenith, while below soft seas 
Of beryl, studded with gold isles of peace, 
Capped the horizon’s rim until the cars 
Of the great Sun himself, emerging, threw 
A veil of glitter over all they pressed, 
And from the fire-tinged clouds the crimson drew, 
And lit the firmament from East to West, 
Baring the Morn in all her beauty new 
To thee as though thou wert the Morn’s high 
priest.’’ al 
If this were intended for a description of an 
English sunrise it might be open to a omy of 
excess, especially from the many who have 
never seen the sun rise. Mr. Sladen’s verses 
are, as a whole, deficient in rhythm. 

Songs after Sunset. By William Staniland. 
(Elliot Stock.) This volume is dedicated to 
Tennyson in a sonnet which struggles with 
enthusiasm and devotion. The principal poem, 
‘The Betrayal,” is of the nature of an epic or 
historical narrative poem treating of the life 
and death of Judas Iscariot. It is not entirely 
without vigour and picturesqueness. The 
character of Christ is delineated with some 
force, and the morbid introspection of the 
betrayer is well realised. The subject is a 
great one, and has been greatly treated by 
other writers ; but the present poem is in- 
adequate. There is considerable dramatic force 
in a rhymed narrative entitled ‘“‘The Two 
Ideals.” The author has done wisely in choos- 
ing flesh and blood for his themes. He de- 
scribes himself as a youth, but there is neither 
dreaminess nor morbidness in his work. 


Poems and Fragments. By Charles James. 
(Paisley: Gardner.) This book contains much 
writing that is imitative, much that is borrowed, 
and much that is original, striking, and even 
powerful. We gather from a prefatory note 
that the author suffers from ill-health, and 
perhaps it is due to this circumstance that the 
echoes of other writers have not been rigor- 
ously exterminated. The poems are obviously 
for the most part fragmentary, and our guess 
would be that many of the best passages are 
detached portions of some longer poem. Prob- 
ably this poem was written in early life, and 
before the memory—a retentive and well- 
stored memory—had found time to tabulate its 
treasures. It will be remembered with what 
anxiety Edgar Allan Poe traversed his juvenile 
works in order to get rid of the lines and 
half lines which had crept into them from other 
sources. Mr. James is not, so far as we can 
see, in any fair sense a plagiarist ; but ten years 
hence he will be amazed to find to what extent 
he has allowed himself to copy the cadences of 
poets no less familiar than Shakspere and 
Wordsworth. Asthis is a point which concerns 
the author chiefly, we will content ourselves 
with indicating pp. 19, 33, 63, and 70 as con- 
taining very palpable examples of imitated 
phrase and rhythm. Mr. James should disci- 
pline his memory before publishing again. There 
is much substance in thisvolume. The prevail- 
ing tone is, perhaps, of a sadness amountin 
at times to morbidness; but there is strengt 
everywhere, and in certain places the strength 
amounts to exceptional power. As a whole, 
the books reminds us of David Gray’s posthu- 
mous poems. The following is by no means 
unlike Gray’s sonnet ‘‘ Die Down,”’ &c., in feel- 
ing and in style :— 

Depart, O Sun! that with a rushing flood 

Uf glory dost ensanguine all the hills. 

I see the happy waters glow like blood, 

And wonder at the awful gleam that fills 
The earth with splendour, yet, yet still I say : 
Sink down! far o’er the waters of the bay, 

Behind the gorgeous curtains of the West, 

For I am weary of the lagging day, 

And sad, and fain would lay me down to rest. 

Shine out, ye stars! tho’ that the light ye lent 

No more on earth shall seem as once to me,— 
A star is fallen from the firmament, 

A glory faded from the land and sea. 





This is the imitative writing of a young man, 
but of a young man of distinct promise. 


Henry, and other Tales. By Francis William 
Adams. (Elliot Stock.) Some of the “ tales” 
in this volume are mysterious enough, but 
their mystery is like daylight to the blank 
darkness of the explanatory introduction which 
accompanies them. If the ‘creation,’ as the 
author would call his work, may stand to 
represent what is called the ‘‘ gloaming,” the 
‘ criticism” must occupy the place of what 
Shakspere finely calls the ‘‘dead waste of the 
night.” We shall not attempt to bring our 
rushlight into such environment, but be con- 
tent to say that ‘‘ Henry” is a philosophical 
personage, embodying a theory and working 
out anidea. He is a “‘hero-saviour,” though 
we fear we cannot say in what his heroism 
consists. Amidst the obscurity of this volume 
two things are clear beyond contempt of ques- 
tion, namely, the author's morbidness and his 
egotism. The first lends itself to apostrophes 
to Death, which would be an offence in their 
blasphemy if they were not a farce in their 
extravagance ; and the latter exhibits itself in a 
splendid disposition to correct contemporaries 
of worth and celebrity, and a noble willingness 
to ‘* square the universe.” 


Poems of Modern Thought. By Minot J. 
Savage. (Williams & Norgate.) These poems 
were published last year in Boston, U.S., under 
the title of ‘‘ Poems ;” and the English edition 
has been rechristened at the suggestion of a 
critic. We have found a good deal of pleasure 
in their perusal. That the author is a poet 
cannot be questioned by those who know what 
poetry is, and that he has much to say and 
can say it as wellas sing it, is equally apparent. 
Some of his lines are excellent pictures struck 
off ata blow. There is felicity, and we think 
freshness in a line like this— 

‘The sky is a sieve that the rough wind shakes.’’ 


Strength of phrase distinguishes the book, 
which has picturesqueness and force in equal 
proportions. A poem called ‘“‘ One Self,” is a 
sweet rendering of an idea suggested by Leigh 
Hunt in an essay, being the theory that 
children who die in infancy are immortal as 
children in the memory of those who lose 
them. There are some good sonnets on Emerson 
and Darwin, but perhaps the poem which 
strikes us most is that entitled ‘‘ The Shadows.” 
Has the conception been borrowed from David 
Scott’s cartoon of ‘‘ Man and his Conscience” ? 
Whether or not the idea was an original con- 
ception, the poem is fresh and strong :— 


* Tn a bleak land and desolate, 
Beyond the earth somewhere, 
Went wandering through death’s dark gate 
A soul into the air. 


‘* And still as on and on it fled, 
A wild, waste region through, 
Behind there fell the steady tread 
Of one that did pursue. 
‘* At last he paused, and looked aback ; 
And then he was aware 
A hideous wretch stood in his track, 
Deformed, and cowering there. 


‘¢¢ And who art thou,’ he shrieked in fright, 
‘ That dost my steps pursue ? 

Go, hide thy shapeless shape from sight, 
Nor thus pollute my view !’ 

‘¢ The foul form answered him: ‘ Alway 

Along thy path I flee. 

I’m thine own actions. Night and day 
Still must I follow thee!’ ”’ 


The Lady of Ranza, and other Poems. By 
George Eyre. (Paisley: Gardner.) There is 
smoothness of versification in Mr. Eyre’s poems, 
and there is a general fluency of rhythmic 
movement. The bearer of some — own 
living poets is sufficiently apparent, and per- 
haps the love of alliterative effects is too 
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liberally indulged. There is not a preponder- 
ance of substance, but the note of passion is 
genuine, and the mood of the poet is healthy, 
as poetic moods go among young poets. The 
sli iter lyrics are sometimes delicately worded, 
but lack a body of thought to make them 
distinctive work. Perhaps the best that we 
have met with in Mr. Eyre’s volume is the 

m headed ‘ Till the Sun went down.” The 
following stanza will indicate the style, though 
the lines suffer somewhat by isolation :— 


“ The sunlight slept and the millstream ran, 
And the miller’s daughter was fair to see, 
And still she sang ‘ Nor boy nor man 
F’er has been pain of a thought to me !’ 
And his face beside her was vexed and wan, 
- : he bade goodbye. ‘ Goodbye!’ laughed 
e. 


The Valley of Idleness. By J. A. Coupland. 
(E. W. Allen.) It is so frequent an experience 
to meet with young poets who imitate, and 
that very slavishly, the living poets of eminence, 
that to encounter a poetic aspirant whose models 
belong to a remote period is at once a refreshing 
thing and something of a surprise. Ten years 
ago, or less, the imitators of Mr. Swinburne 
were a legion, and ten years earlier still the 
followers of the Laureate were not to be num- 
bered. More recently several poets have divided 
among them the on of the great brother- 
hood of young bards, and it has been rarely 
indeed that any member of that fraternity has 
gone back for inspiration even to Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, except so far as these two, with 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and others, are reflected 
by the leaders of contemporary poetry. Mr. 
Coupland, however, goes as far back as Spenser 
for his model, and in this volume he has imi- 
tated not only the allegory of the master, but 
some of his archaisms. Nor do we think the 
copy a discreditable one. A poem entitled 
“Misanthropes” displays imagination; some 
of the lyrics have the light ring of Spenserian 
song; and some of the sonnets would remind 
us of Spenser in their general structure if they 
had that linking rhyme between the quatrains 
which the author of the Fairy Queen was, we 
think, the first English sonnet writer to adopt. 
Ifthe young poets of the generation are not 
(as we fear is the case with most of them) 
superior to advice, we would advise them to 
copy Mr. Coupland in going back to some of 
the great poets of the past for what Mr. Arnold 
has called the touchstones, 


Allington, and other Poems. By E. Brine. 
(Swansea: F, Edwards.) Mrs. Brine assigns 
many reasons for publishing, and quotes a 
letter from a clergyman who calls upon her to 
give to the world in an enduring form “lines 
which breathe not only poetic fire, but princi- 
ples founded on Gospel truth.” Friends, 
whether clergymen or laymen, who tender 
advice of this description—involving not only a 
money interest but also the heart-ache which 

ure may bring with it, where the aspirations 

of a beginner are in question—ought to be 
quite sure that they know what they are about. 
€ cannot say that we see many indications of 
“poetic fire”? in Mrs. Brine’s volume, and we 
are persuaded that if the fire be there it is not 
culated to make serious ravages, least of all 
to endanger the safety of the Thames. If the 
author has entertained any hopes based on 
Well-meant but scarcely judicious praise, we 
hope she will not find the realisation of the 
truth too serious a shock. She is able to write 
verse, and she has a vein of tender feeling, but 
We fear she is not an artist, and only in a 
ted sense is she a poet. Her aims are 
Wholesome, and it will be a matter for gratifi- 
cation if she succeed in her purpose of doing the 
— some good. We trust the world will not 
found too stubborn and stolid to be suscep- 
tible to her appeal, but (her clerical friend not- 





withstanding) we are more than a little scepti- 
cal on that head. 


Poems of Feeling. By Alexander Winton 
Buchan. (Glasgow: Murray.) Burns is the 
god of Mr. Buchan’s idolatry, and the princi- 
pal poem in this volume, ‘‘The Bard,’”’ seems 
to be a rhapsody on the poetic vocation, mis- 
sion, place and aim in the universe, and on 
Burns as the embodiment of the ideal poet. 
The poem exhibits much love of nature, and 
shows how high the author places the poetic 
faculty. Mr. Buchan appears to accept Mr. 
Arnold’s theory, propounded in the introduc- 
tory essay to the Lnglish Poets, that in a world 
of shadows poetry is the one reality. The 
rustic pieces are, in our view, at once more 
modest in conception and more satisfactory in 
execution. The dialect is written with skill. 
A poem entitled ‘‘ Nancy” is a sweet and 
simple rendering of the old story of infidelity 
and the consequent penalty of desertion. There 
is merit in the following :— 


‘* The lady look’d upo’ the deep, 

Whaur her true lover lay ; 

The angry win’ was music sweet, 
And she lo’ed the dashing spray ; 

And aye sae lanely’s she did sing, 
And cry sae bitterlie, 

I e’en maun to my bridal-bed, 
Though it be in the sea. 


‘**Tis fause, ’tis fause, that I should weep 

In bower and stately ha’, 

And my ain lord sae soun’ly sleep 
Whaur loud the tempests blaw. 

Whaur the seaweed lang and the coral red, 
And the gems o’ the ocean be— 

I e’en maun to my bridal-bed, 
Though it be in the sea.”’ 


Echoes of Life. By Mrs. Frank Snoad. 
(Chapman & Hall.) We have read these poems 
with a good deal of pleasure. They are bright, 
light, musical, full of a kind of poetic feeling 
and eminent in a sunny sort of womanliness. 
We hardly know if it would be possible to 
describe them more exactly than to say that 
they are Mr. Frederick Locker’s poetry comin 
through a female mind and touched wit 
womanly feeling. We might also say of Mrs. 
Frank Snoad’s poetry what Thackeray is re- 
ported to have said of Mr. Locker’s, ‘‘ It may 
sometimes be small beer, but it comes from the 
right tap.” We have read nothing recently that 
has been sweeter and more unaffected in their 
own way than such little lyrics and sketches 
as ‘‘ Chippendale Chairs,” ‘‘ Curly Locks,” 
“Thirty,” and ‘‘A Shop Hand.” We are quite 
prepared to find that the author undervalues 
these slighter poems in comparison with such 
larger efforts as ‘“‘Clare Peyce’s Diary,” but 
they are by far the more likely to arrest atten- 
tion and enlist sympathy. Mrs. Frank Snoad 
writes with even more direct ‘‘ subjectivity,” as 
it is termed, than we are accustomed to find 
among writers of verse; but unlike the young 
men whose —— would convey an idea that 
the whole world is a lazaretto, she is never 
quite so agreeable as when talking about her- 
self. The narrative poems are interesting and 
show some ingenuity in invention. We trust 
that when we quote the following cynical gird 
at criticism in all charity and even in all thank- 
fulness for the disciplinary chastisement, the 
author will be satisfied that critics are not en- 
tirely such a bitterly and remorselessly cruel and 
wicked race as she has been led to expect :— 


*¢ Vain sounding brass, which a fool has struck, . 
And deem’d a cauldron the wide world’s gong, 
No wealthy patron, no stroke of luck, 
Could save that clamour and din for long. 
So said the critics—and who but they 
= gauge the worth of this new-fledged 


Dip deep in gall, and then write away, 
That task is easy, if praise is hard ! 





“« A tinkling jangle of puny bells, 

The veriest toy that the world has seen ! 

A feeble tune that its weakness tells, 

Go, slit the skin of the tambourine ! 

So said the critics—and who but they 

Should know pure weakness from unborn 

strength ? 

a up the squibs and then burn away, 

A bonfire’s faggots will yield at length ! 

* Time passes by with his scythe and glass 
And slowly, slowly, he pours its sandst; 
Till rising, swelling, the sweet sounds pass 
And echo answers from distant lands. 

The sounding brass sounds its deep amen. 

The tinkling bells sigh their sweet refrain, 

Men ask, ‘The Critics? Where are they then ? 

But Time smiles only—men ask in vain.’’ 

The Pearl of Anjou, and other Poems. By 
Edmond Walters. (Alexander & Shepheard.) 
This prettily printed volume consists of poems 
chiefly devotional. The longest piece is a sort 
of metrical biography of Martin Luther, con- 
ceived from the point of view of an ardent 
Rector of the Church of England. It has the 
merit of bringing into relief some of the more 
picturesque passages in the life of the great 
reformer. As poetry it is not remarkable. The 
few love poems in this volume are somewhat 
wanting in the note of passion. They give 
hint of a demure and circumspect type of 
courtship. The cleverest poem is an imitation 
of the tenth satire of Juvenal, and that is stated 
to have been written by a paternal ancestor of 
the author. Perhaps the only attempt at 
metrical effects—that is to say, the only poem 
in which the manner is intended to be of more 
consequence than the matter—is in the follow- 
ing variation on a burden to which poets great 
and small since Goethe have sung with varying 
success :— 


‘* Far awuy in the land where the myrtle and vine, 
Tall cedar, and cypress their shadows entwine ; 
Where the note of the dove is heard in the vale, 
And odour of citron is borne on the gale ; 

I hushed me to sleep by the murmuring sea, 
That was telling the tale of her trouble to me.’’ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


LorD TENNYSON’S new poem is, we hear, a 
drama with Thomas \ Becket for its subject. 


ProF. FREEMAN intends to give his inaugural 
lecture at Oxford on Wednesday, October 15, 


An English newspaper recently said—and 
the statement was eagerly taken up in America 
—that we had no “short stories.” The re- 

roach was exaggerated, if not unjust, as will 
Cs shown by a volume to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, under the title of 
Nightmares. This is a collection of stories that 
have already appeared in various magazines, 
some with the pseudonym of ‘J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson,” others anonymously. The name of 
Mr. Grant Allen will now appear on the title- 
page. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN announce The Cruise of 
H.M.S. “ Bacchante,” 1879-82, compiled from 
the Journals, Letters, and Note-Books of Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. 
The book, which will be in two volumes, with 
maps, plans, and illustrations, has been edited 
by the Rev. John Neale Dalton, the tutor of 
the two princes during their voyage. 

Earty next year Mr. Quaritch will issue 
to subscribers Messrs. Herbert Jones’s work 
entitled The Princess Charlotte of Wales, an 
illustrated monograph, which will contain re- 
productions in monochrome of a series of minia- 
tures of the Princess from her cradle to her 

ave, painted from life by Charlotte Jones. 
The book will also comprise a memoir of the 
Princess, and selections from her letters. 


Mr. A. J. Burier, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, will publish early in November 
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his work on The Ancient Coptic Churches of 
Egypt. Tt will consist of two volumes demy 
octavo, the first volume being mainly archi- 
tectural, the second treating of church furni- 
ture, vestments, rites, and ceremonies. The 
work will be issued at the Clarendon Press, and 
will be fully illustrated. 

As Mr. Browning’s new volume, Ferishta’s 
Fancies, is more serious than his last, Jocoseria, 
he has put at the back of his half-title a sen- 
tence of Jeremy Collier’s on Shakspere :— 

‘‘His Genius was jocular, but when disposed he 
could be very serious; and did so excel both in 
Tragedies and Comedies that he was able to make 
Heraclitus laugh and Democritus weep.’’—Hist. 
Diet., 1701, vol. ii. 

Another extract has reference to the country 
of the sage to whom the “‘ Fancies”’ are attri- 
buted—to say nothing of the critics thereof :— 
‘*You, sir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; 
only 1 do not like the fashion of your garments. 
You will say they are Persian attire ; but let them 
be changed.’’—Lear ITI. vi. 76-9. 

VERNON LEE is now correcting for the 
press the proofs of her aesthetic romagce, 
Miss Brown, which will be published shértly 
by Messrs. Blackwood. She has also revised 
a new edition of Huphorion, to appear in a 
cheaper form. 

Flat Land is the name of a little book about 
to be published by Messrs, Seeley, by an author 
whose well-known name will on this occasion 
be changed for that of A. Square. Flat Land 
is a region where but two dimensions in length 
and breadth are known; and the story tells 
how one of its inhabitants visits Space Land, 
where the residents rejoice in a knowledge of 
a third dimension, viz., height. On the return 
of the traveller, he endeavours, without any 
success, to make his compatriots form a con- 
ception of this third dimension. This is an 
allegory of many an obvious application. 


Mr. JAMEs INNES MrincuIn has written a 
verse translation of Dante’s Divina Commedia 
in the terza rima of the original, which will 
be published early in the present season. 


SomE two or three years ago Mr. J. W. Mac- 
kail, Fellow of Balliol, printed for private circula- 
tion a translation in prose of the first book of the 
Aeneid. He has now completed his translation 
of the whole, which will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Macmillan. We believe that Mr. 
Mackail is also engaged on an English version 
of Herodotus, in collaboration with Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

AN important contribution to the extensive 
Schiller-Literatur has just been added by the 
publication of Ueberweg’s posthumous work 
entitled Schiller als Historiker und Philosoph. 


THE Other Half: a volume of stories from 
modern life founded on the adage that one- 
half the world is unknown to the other half, 
by Dr. Alexander, is announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Messrs. W. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. 
will shortly publish a pamphlet giving an 
account of Mr. Bradlaugh’s struggle with the 
House of Commons from the point of view of 
a Hindu. 

AT the various times of publication of their 
shilling vellum-parchment series, Messrs. Field 
& Tuer had six copies only of each book printed 
~ fine vellum. Some of these sets are still for 
sale. 

WE are informed that Messrs. Geo. Bell & 
Sons are about to publish, on November 1, a 
volume of original poems by Mr. Waddington, 
entitled Sonnets and other Verse. 

Two new volumes are to be added to the 
convenient series of guide-books known as 
** Dickens’s Dictionaries.” They will be dic- 
tionaries of Oxford and of Cambridge. 


CoLERIDGE’s Poems, in two volumes, will 
shortly be added to the ‘‘ Aldine Poets” pub- 
lished by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. They 
have been edited by Mr. T. Ashe, to whom we 
were recently indebted for a most thorough 
edition of Coleridge's Lectures on Shakspere. 


Mr. JAMES WADE has in the press a work 
by Mr. Bird on Modern Chess, to be published 
in parts at one shilling each. We are assured 
that it will be worthy of the reputation of the 
English master. 
Tu same publisher will also issue in the 
course of the present month a second edition of 
Games of the London Chess Tournament, with 
an analytical index of openings by Mr. Bird. 
Cart. J. BuCHAN ae completed : 
bio hy of that most singular personage o 
ee lot ‘ents, the Chevalier d’Eon. The 
work will be published by Messrs. Longmans 
& Co. 

A cHEAP edition of Mr. Hall Caine’s Cobwebs 
of Criticism is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock 
for early publication. 


WE learn that the ‘greater part of the first 
edition of fifteen thousand copies, now at press, 
of John Bull’s Womankind is already bespoken. 


Tree Gossip is the title of a new book by Mr. 
Francis George Heath to be published shortly 
at the Leadenhall Press. 

Mr. Joun Murray, of Albemarle Street, 
will publish very shortly a Centennial Biography 
of Sir Moses Montefiore, by Mr. Lucien Wolf. 
Arrangements have been made with Messrs. 
Harper Bros. to issue an edition simultane- 
ously in New York. The work will consist of 
350 pages crown octavo, and contain a portrait 
of Sir Moses Montefiore specially engraved from 
the photograph taken a few months back by 
Mr. J. E. Mayall. 


Messrs. RivineTon have nearly ready for 
publication the Bampton Lectures delivered 
last year by Canon Fremantle, entitled The 
World as the Subject of Redemption; also 
Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D., late 
Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Pro- 
fessor at Oxford ; Footprints of the Son of Man, 
as traced by St. Mark, being eighty portions 
for private study, family reading, and instruc- 
tion in Church, by Canon Luckock; a treatise 
on the Profitableness of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, by the Rev. W. A. Bartlett; The Holy 
Gospels, according to the Authorized Version, 
with variations of type in the use of capital 
letters, by the Rev. E. T. Carsdale; Maxims 
for Daily Life, from the writings of the Rev. 
Canon Carter; Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by 
Mrs. H. L. Sidney Lear; Modern Doubt and 
Unbelief, its Extent, Causes, and Tendencies, 
by the Rev. E. Bickersteth Ottley; The Limits 
of Individual Liberty, by Mr. F. C. Montague ; 
Monte Carlo and Public Opinion, by a visitor to 
the Riviera ; and The Apostolic Fathers, trans- 
lated into English, by the Rev. C. H. Hoole. 


AMONG educational works, Messrs. Rivington 
are about to publish Mr. R. F. Horton’s 
History of the Romans, for the use of middle 
forms of schools; A Collection of Arithmetical 
Exercises, by Messrs. A. E. Donkin and C. H. 
Hodges; an easy Latin elegiac verse book, 
entitled Versiculi, by the Rev. J. H. Raven; 
Fabulae Faciles, a first Latin reader, consisting 
of detached sentences as well as consecutive 
stories, by Mr. Frank Ritchie; Mr. G. L. 
Bennett’s Viri Illustres Urbis Romae, an ele- 
men Latin ing book, extracted and 
adapted from Quintus Curtius ; Bacon’s Essays, 
complete edition, edited by Mr. Francis Storr, 
forming a volume of the ‘‘English School 
Classics”; Letters of Cicero, selected and 
edited by Prof. J. H. Muirhead; An Elementary 
Greek Syntax, for the use of schools, by Mr. 


sketch of the History of Religion in England, 
forming a volume of the series “‘ Highways of 
History,” edited by Mrs. Creighton. 

Messrs. TRUBNER will shortly issue in the 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library Dr, 
Friedlander’s translation of the Guide of the 
Perplexed, by Maimonides, in three volumes, 
The first om &- was originally issued some 
time back by the now defunct Society of 
Hebrew Literature. The Life and Works of 
Giordano Bruno, and the third volume of 
Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Idea, 
tendiabel by R. B. Haldane and John Kemp, 
forming part of the same series, are announced 
to appear early in 1885. 

Messrs. Joun F. SHaw & Co. announce 
The Lord Mayor of London: a Tale of London 
in 1384, by Emily 8. Holt; Graham McCall’s 
Victory: a Tale of the Covenanters, by Grace 
Stebbing ; Estella ; or, Who is my Neighbour ? 
by Lady Hope; Just as it ought to be; or, the 
Story of Miss Prudence, by J. M. Conklin; 
Loveday’s History: a Story of Many Changes, 
by L. E. Guernsey, author of Winifred; The 
Lord of the Marches: the Story of Roger de 
Mortimer, by Emily 8. Holt; Fathoms Deep, 
by Catherine Shaw; Norman and Elsie; or, 
Two Little Prisoners, by Emily Brodie; King’s 
Scholars ; or, Work and Play at Easthaven, by 
M. L. Ridley; and two books for little chil- 
dren—Tom Tit: His Saying and Doings, by 
Ismay Thorn, and Other Lives than Ours, by 
Mrs. Stanley Leathes, both illustrated by M. 
Irwin. 

Messrs. W. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co,’s 
announcements include the following novels :-- 
Royal Favour, by Miss A. 8. C. Wallis; At 
Home i: the Transvaal, by Mrs. Carey Hobson; 
For his Friend, by Miss Abdy Williams; Cas- 
sandra, by Mrs. George Corbett; Cypress Beach, 
by Mr. W. H. Babcock. 


THE same publishers also announce From 
Paris to Pekin over Siberian Snows, by Messrs, 
Meignan and Conn; Zhe Autobiography of the 
late Lady Lytton, edited by Miss Louisa Devey; 
a ‘‘ People’s Edition” of Prof. Thorold Rogers’ 
work on the History of Wages and Prices, con- 
sisting of a portion only of the larger book, 
which is itself to appear in a second edition; 
A History of the War between Germany and 
France, 1870-1871, by Mr. Elihu Rich; Zhe 
Supreme Power, by Rev. John Wilson; an 
English Prose Version of Reynard the Foz, 
with Kaulbach’s illustrations; 7’he Best Books: 
a Classified Bibliography of the best Current 
Literature, with the publishers’ names and 
prices of each work and the dates of first and 
current editions ; a History of Pianoforte Music, 
by Mr. J. C. Fillmore, edited by Mr. Ridley 
Prentice ; translations of the Letters and of the 
Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, by Mr. Tre- 
butien; Studies in Irish Folk-lore, by Mr. 
David Fitzgerald ; Portuguese Folk-lore, by Miss 
Monteiro; a new edition of Mr. Theal’s Kafir 
Folk-lore; A Book of Golden Friendships, by 
Miss F. L. Clarke; aiso some educational and 
juvenile works, and several new editions. 


Tue first volume of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
History of the Four Georges, extending to the 

ear 1733, is on the eve of publication by 
Shane. Chatto & Windus, The work is to be 
completed in four volumes, uniform with the 
library edition of the same author’s History of 
Our Own Times. 


THE same publishers’ announcements for the 
coming season comprise Mr. Henry J. Jen- 
nings’ Biography of Lord Tennyson, with & 
photograph - portrait; the Complete Poetical 
Works of Mr. Robert Buchanan, revised by the 
author, with a portrait on steel; a collection of 
Yarns and Sea Descriptions, by Mr. W. Clark 
Russell, to be entitled On the Fo’k’sle Head; 











LE. E. Thompson; and Mr. H. O. Wakeman’s 


Women of the Day: a Dictionary of Contem- 
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raries, by Mr. Francis Hays; Our Common 

ritish Fossils and Where to Find Them: @ 
popular Geological Manual, by Dr. Taylor, 
with numerous illustrations; TJ'he Universe of 
Suns and other Science Gleanings, by Mr. R. A. 
Proctor; The Chemistry of Cookery, by Mr. W. 
Mattieu Williams; and Aids to Long Life, by 
Dr. Davies. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wrinpus have nearly 
ready an edition of Scott’s Marmion, illustrated 
with over one hundred drawings on wood ; an 
English edition, uniform with ‘‘ Mark Twain’s” 
works, of the new book of American humour, 
On a Mexican Mustang through Texas, by Sweet 
and Knox; Miss Gordon Cumming’s new book 
of travel, In the Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains; Mr. James Payn’s illustrated book for 
boys, In Peril and Privation; Sheridan’s 
comedies ‘‘ The Rivals” and ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,” edited with notes and biographical 
sketch by the American critic, Mr. Brander 
Matthews, with decorative vignettes and ten 
full-page illustrations. 

Messrs. Coatto & WINDUS also announce 
for immediate publication Mr. Swinburne’s new 
volume, A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems ; 
Mr, Julian Hawthorne’s biography of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his Wife, in two volumes, with 
six portraits on steel; the English copyright 
edition of ‘‘Mark Twain’s” Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn (the comrade of ‘‘ Tom 
Sawyer”), with 174 illustrations. 

In fiction the same publishers have in pre- 
paration Mr. Wilkie Collins’ I Say No; Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey’s The Lover’s Creed; Mr. Charles 
Gibbon’s By Mead and Stream; The Wearing of 
the Green, by ‘‘ Basil”; Mercy Holland, and 
other Stories, by Mr. Julian Hawthorne; and 
Philistia, by ‘‘ Cecil Power.” Charles Reade’s 
The Jilt, and other Stories, and Good Stories 
of Man and other Animals will both be added 


to the collected edition of Charles Reade’s 
works, 


SECRETARIES and other members of Shak- 
spere Societies, where the plays are read in 
parts, will find in course of publication in 
Shakespeariana a very useful series of reading 
tables showing at a glance the scenes in which 
the characters speak and the number of lines 
spoken by each of them. 


In the current week’s issue of St. Stephen’s 
Review will be commenced a new novel by 
“Blinkhoolie,” entitled ‘‘ A Tory Lordling.” 


The Little Folks’ Annual for 1885 will be 
published at the end of October under the title 
“A Shipfil of Children, and their Me 
Adventures.” Among the contributors are G. 
Manville Fenn, Henry Frith, Julia Goddard, 
Robert Richardson, David Ker, &c.; and about 
forty original illustrations have been drawn 
for it by Harry Furniss, Hal Ludlow, Lizzie 
i C. Gregory, Gordon Browne, and other 

ists, 


A NEW annual, entitled 7'he Holyrood Annual, 
edited by the author of Angus Graeme, Game- 
keeper, will appear before Christmas. One 
interesting contribution has been promised: 
an account, by an eye-witness, of the execu- 
tion of Mary, Queen of Scots, which was latel 


found in MS. among the papers of a Scottish 
judge of the eighteenth century. 


A stupy of Schopenhauer’s The World as 
Will and Idea will form a leading feature in 
the Aristotelian Society’s programme for the 
sixth session,’ which commences on Monday, 
October 20. There will be an address by the 


president, Mr. 
aero Shadworth H. Hodgson, at the 


meeting; and several evenings will be 

devoted to the Sbevaien of original caene. 
Durine the coming season Prof. Buchheim 
read and interpret Goethe’s Faust in the 





evening classes of King’s College for gentle- 
men, and will give pens int from and lectures 
on the same work in the Ladies’ Department of 
King’s College, at Observatory Avenue. 


A couURSE of ten lectures on ‘‘ Mental Evolu- 
tion” will be delivered by Mr. S. B. J. 
Skertchly at the South Place Institute, Fins- 
bury, on successive Wednesday evenings. The 
first lecture, on ‘“‘Life and Habit,” is to be 

iven on October 15. Early in 1885 Mr. 

. Allanson Picton will give a course of 
lectures at the same institution, on ‘‘ The Con- 
flict of Oligarchy and Democracy.” 


In connection with the University Extension 
Scheme in Northumberland, Miss Gladstone, 
the daughter of the premier, has given £10 to 
be awarded to a working miner approved by 
the lecturers, in order to defray the expenses of 
one month’s residence at Cambridge. A similar 
sum has been promised by the proprietors of a 
Newcastle paper, the Northern Leader, and fur- 
ther subscriptions arc expected. It is impos- 
sible not to be reminded of a famous scen2 in 
Alton Locke. 


THE scholarships offered by the Council of 
Newnham College for success in the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, held in June last, 
have been awarded as follows:—The Gold- 
smiths’ Scholarship to Miss Ashford, Broms- 
grove; the Clothworkers’ Scholarship to Miss 
Bishop, Newnham College; the Drapers’ 
Scholarship to Miss Gardiner, Newnham Col- 
lege ; the Cobden Scholarship to Miss Earp, 
Newnham College; the scholarship given by a 
private donor, for success in Greek, to Miss 
Pocock, Newnham College. Scholarships have 
also been awarded to Miss Powell, Bisham; 
Miss Raleigh, Newnham College; Miss Brown, 
Plymouth High School; Miss Poulton, Truro 
High School; Miss Helen Atkinson, Cam- 
bridge; Miss Moore, University College, Bris- 
tol; and Miss Flavell, Birmingham. 

On Saturday last, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., was 

resented with her doctor’s hood and gown 
= friends and — at the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls. Mrs. Bryant is, 
it will be remembered, the first woman who 
has taken the degree of doctor in mental and 
moral science at London University. 


M. HEnRIK IBsEN, the Norwegian poet, has 
just finished a new five-act play, Vildanden (The 
Wild Duck), which will be published at the end 
of this month. It is said to be the most pun- 
gent contribution to the controversy of the 
burning questions of the day which hitherto 
has proceeded from the pen of this poet. 


GREAT preparations are being made in Den- 
mark and Norway to celebrate the bicentenary 
of the birth of Ludvig Holberg, the father of the 
Danish stage, on December 3. Holberg was 
born in Bergen, in Norway, where a statue of 
him will be unveiled on his birthday. He 
settled down, however, in Copenhagen, where 
he studied and took his degree. He was a poet, 
dramatist, historian, and philosopher. A splen- 
did edition de luxe of his comedies will be pub- 
lished by M. Bojesen, of Copenhagen, with 
illustrations by the Danish artist, Mr. Hans 
Tegner. New editions of some of his other 
popular works will also be published for the 
occasion. Poets and composers are in the 
meantime busily engaged upon writing and 
singing his praise. 

TOWARDS the end of last month M. Alexandre 
Dumas was elected directeur of the Académie 
frangaise for the current quarter. But as he 
has declined the honour, M. Gaston Boissier 
has been chosen in his stead; and it will 
accordingly fall to M. Boissier to deliver the 


discourse at the bicentenary of Corneille on 
October 12. 


THE same day, October 12, will also be cele- 





— 


brated at Valenciennes as the bicente of 
Watteau, though in this case it is the anniver- 
sary of his birth, not of his death. A statue of 
him by Carpeau is to be unveiled. 

In connexion with the bicentenary of Corneille 
M. Victorien Sardou claims to have discovered 
the original door of the house in which Cor- 
neille lived when, in conjunction with Moliére, 
he wrote ‘‘ Psyche.” He has presented it to 
the Comédie francaise, who have resolved to 


enlarge their existing doorway in order to 
utilise the present. 


Pror. P. Mansion, of Ghent, writes to us in 
reference to the EH pur si muove of Galileo, 
stating that Drs. Heis and Delgeur have found 
this story in a work entitled Querelles littéraires, 
ou Mémoires pour servir a l’ Histoire de la Répub- 
lique des Lettres depuis Homére jusqu’ad nos Jours 
(Paris, 1761). Prof. Mansion quotes from this 
book the - relating to the incident, 
the words being nearly identical with those 

iven by our correspondent, Mr. Schultmann 
(ACADEMY, September 27, 1884), from the Lehr- 


buch der Philosophischen Geschichte published 
thirteen years later. 








SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 


Aw effort is being made at Edinburgh to 
establish a Scottish Geographical Society, the 
objects of which will be to popularise and en- 
courage the study of geography in Scotland, to 
lend assistance in the foundation of new 
British settlements throughout the world, to 
raise the standard of cartography by en- 
couraging the production of the best maps, 
and to form a geographical library and a col- 
lection of maps. It is also intended that the 
society shall publish a monthly magazine, 
which is to be a complete summary of all the 
geographical news of the day, collected from 
all sources, British and foreign. It is stated 
that Mr. H. M. Stanley has promised to ‘“‘in- 


augurate”’ the new society about the beginning 
of next month. 


LaDy Hore GRANT has presented to the 
Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh the 
gold jug or ewer which was given to her 
husband by the officers of the British army in 
China in 1860. It was purchased by them out 
of the “loot” of the Summer Palace at Pekin. 
It is of solid gold, and stands twelve and a-half 
inches high. The bullion value is estimated at 
nearly £300. The decoration is boldly wrought, 
and curiously varied. 


THE same Museum has recently acquired b 
purchase a collection of rubbings of Englis 
monumental brasses, about five hun in 
number, which was formed by the late Miss 
Anne Newell Hill, of Southampton. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has sanctioned a grant of 
£50 out of the Royal Bounty Fund towards a 
testimonial that is being raised in Edinburgh 
on behalf of Mr. James Gould, author of 7'he 


Burns Centenary Collection of 1859, and other 
works. 


THE Queen has given a subscription of £25 
to the marine station for scientific research at 
Granton, on the Firth of Forth. 


THE new number of the Scottish Review 
will contain, among other papers, articles on 
‘*The Teaching of Archdeacon Farrar,” ‘‘ The 
Battle of Otterburn,” and ‘‘ The De Imitatione— 
who wrote it ?”’ 


Mr. JAMEs D. Brown, of Glasgow, is pre- 
paring a work entitled 7'he Dictionary of Scot- 
land: Historical, Biographical, Topographical, 
and Statistical, which ic intended to contain 
information on every subject and event con- 
nected with Scotland. Suggestions and assist- 
ance will be welcomed, and should be addressed 
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to the Editor, care of Mr. Alex. Gardner, Pub- 
lisher, Paisley. 

Messrs. Witson & McCormick, of Glas- 
gow, announce for immediate publication Walt 
Whitman, by Dr. R. M. Bucke, with ‘‘ English 
Critics on Walt Whitman,” edited by Prof. 
Edward Dowden. The same publishers have in 
the press Diabolus Amans, a Sremnutio poem by 
a new writer; Geology and the Deluge, by the 
Duke of Argyll; Annals of Blantyre, by the 
Rev. Stewart Wright; and a new edition of 
Martha Spreull : being Chapters in the Life of 
a Single Wumman. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THE American announcements of forthcomin 
books are scarcely so interesting as usual, 
which may perhaps be attributed to the 
political distraction caused by the presidential 
contest. Not a few of them are announced 
to be published also in this country; but in 
<a the following list we have not been 
careful to avoid repetition :— 


Messrs. Hoveuton, Mirriuin, & Co., of 
Boston, seem to take the lead. In their series 
of ‘“‘ American Men of Letters” they promise 
Emerson, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Poe, by Mr. G. C. Woodberry, who is said to 
have had the advantage of much new material, 
notably several letters from Poe to Mr. Lowell. 
Their other announcements include a new 
volume of essays by Mr. Burroughs, entitled 
Fresh Fields, a title that appears to embody the 
familiar misquotation from ‘“‘ Lycidas” ; a new 
edition of Fenimore Cooper’s Sea Tales; a selec- 
tion from the Poems of Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
formed by himself and illustrated by about a 
dozen American artists; The Algonquin Legends 
of New England, by Mr. Charles G. Leland; 
and Mr. Elihu Vedder’s fifty drawings illustra- 
ting the Rubaiydt of Omar Khayydm. 


Messrs. Oscoop, also of Boston, are the 
American publishers of Mr. Brander Matthews’ 
edition of Sheridan’s Rivals and School for 
Scandal, which will have a brief biography, a 
critical introduction, and copious notes. The 
illustrations include an etching by M. Richeton 
after the picture in*the National Portrait 
Gallery, and some eight drawings of modern 
actors in the characters of the two plays. There 
will also be a facsimile of a letter of Sheridan 
referring to his taking of the house in Savile 
Row, now commemorated by a plate, and a 
reproduction of the frontispiece to the first 
edition of 7'he School for Scandal published at 
Dublin. 


THE same publishers announce Tales of Three 
Cities, by Mr. Henry James; A Sea Change ; 
or, Love’s Stowaway, a comic opera, by Mr. 
W. D. Howells; Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
biography of his father and mother ; Dr. Sevier, 
a novel by Mr. G. W. Cable; and the lectures 
on Emerson given this summer at the Concord 
School of Philosophy. Mr. Henry James has 
written a novel, called Princess Casamassima, 
which will be published first in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Ir is noteworthy that one New York pub- 
lisher announces an illustrated edition of George 
Eliot’s Poems, and another ‘‘O may I join the 
Choir Invisible” in a volume by itself, also 
with illustrations, 


A NEW novel by Miss Woolson, entitled 
** Kast Angels” will be begun in the January 
number of Harper’s Magazine. To the Christ- 
mas number of Harper’s Mr. W. Black will 
contribute a description of his drive on Mr. 
Carnegie’s coach into the West of England, 
when Mr. Matthew Arnold formed one of the 
party. 

ALITTLE,while ago we stated that Mr. Albert 





R. Frey, of the Astor Library, New York, was 
engaged on a dictionary of literary — 
nyms. By the last mail we hear that Mr. W. 
M. Griswold, of the Library of Congress, and 
Mr. W. Cushing, late librarian of Harvard, are 
both engaged upon very similar enterprises. 
Mr. Griswold, however, proposes to limit him- 
self to an index of pseudonyms, while Mr. 
Cushing intends to give initials as well as pseu- 
donyms, 


At the meeting of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga last month, it was resolved 
to found an historical association to promote the 
study not only of American history, but of 
history in America. age age members were 
enrolled forthwith, with the following as offi- 
cers :—President, Andrew D. White, of Cornell; 
vice-presidents, Justin Winsor, of Harvard, and 
C. K. Adams, of Michigan; secretary, H. B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore. 

TuE Critic for September 27 has a paper by 
Walt Whitman headed ‘‘ What lurks behind 
Shakspere’s historical plays ?” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
MAN OCTIPARTITE. 


From the Middle-Irish. Cod. Clarend. (Mus. 
Brit.), vol. xv., fol. 7%, col. 1. 


Tuvs sang the sages of the Gael 

A thousand years ago well-nigh : 

‘¢ Hearken how the Lord on high 
Wrought man, to breathe and laugh and wail, 
To hunt and war, to plough and sail, 

To love and teach, to pray and die! ’’ 


Then said the sages of the Gael: _ 

‘Of parcels eight was Adam built. 

The first was earth, the second sea, 

The third and fourth were sun and cloud, 
The fifth was wind, the sixth was stone, 
The seventh was the Holy Ghost, 

The last was Light which lighteth God.” 


Then sang the sages of the Gael : 

‘¢ Man’s body, first, was built of earth 
To lodge a living soul from birth, 

And earthward home again to go 
When Time and Death have spoken so. 
Then of the sca his blood was dight 

To bound in love and flow in fight. 
Next, of the sun, to see the skies, 

His face was framed with shining eyes. 
From hurrying hosts of cloud was wrought 
His roaming, rapid-changeful thought. 
Then of the wind was made his breath 
To come and go from birth to death. 
And then of earth-sustaining stone, 
Was built his flesh-upholding bone. 
The Holy Ghost, like soaring flame, 
The substance of his soul became. 

Of Light which lighteth God was made 
Man’s conscience, so that unafraid 

His soul through haunts of night and sin 
May pass and keep all clean within. 


Now, if the earthiness redound, 

He lags through life a slothful hound. 
But, if it be the sea that sways, 

In wild unrest he wastes his days. 
Whene’er the sun is sovran, there 
The heart is light, the face is fair. 

If clouds prevail, he lives in dreams 
A deedless life of gloom and gleams ; 
And when the wind has won command 
His word is harder than his hand. 

If stone bear rule, he masters men, 
And ruthless is their ransom then. 
The Holy Ghost, if He prevail, 

Man lives, exempt from lasting bale, 
And, gazing with the eyes of God, 

Of all he sees at home, abroad, 
Discerns the inmost heart and then 
Reveals it to his fellow-men, 

And they are truer, gentler, more 
Heroic than they were before. 





But he on whom the Light Divine 
Is lavished bears the sacred sign, 
And men draw nigh in field or mart 
To hear the wisdom of his heart. 
For he is calm and clear of face, 
And unperplexed he runs his race, 
Because his mind is always bent 
On Right, regardless of event. 


Of each of those eight things decreed 
To make and mould the human breed 
Let more or less in man and man 

Be set as God has framed his plan. 
But still there is a ninth in store 

(God grant it now and evermore !)— 
Our Freedom, wanting which, we read, 

The bulk of earth, the stren 
The bounding life o’ the sea, the speed 

Of clouds, the splendour of the sun, 
The never-fl g flight of wind, 

The fervor of the Holy Ghost, 

The Light before the angels’ host, 
Though all be in our frame combined, 
Grow tainted, yea, of no avail.’’ 

So sang the sages of the Gael. 


WHITLEY STOKEs, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In Macmillan’s Magazine Mr. J. Cotter Morison 
writes a striking article in memory of ‘“‘ Mark 
Pattison.” His view of the late Rector of 
Lincoln is that ‘‘a life devoted to learning in 
a century given over to practice, and in a 
university consecrated to cram, was original to 
the verge of eccentricity.” This will be a hard 
saying in modern Oxford ; but those who knew 
Oxford and Mark Pattison will admit its truth 
with some feelings of shame. A paper on 
‘Steam, the Tyrant,” is interesting rele 
its suggestion that the development of electricity 
may redress the social wrongs that have been 
wrought by steam, and may again give inde- 
pendent and individual labour a means of 
competing with the associated labour which 
steam power has created. Mr. J. T. Bent gives 
a pleasant account of a visit to Syra, the 
capital of the Cyclades. A dialogue of H. D. T., 
on ‘‘Newspapers and English,” reproduces 
cleverly much that has often been said about 
the style of a writing. Its only novelty 
is a suggestion that the faults in question are 
symptoms of a coming change in our language, 
dependent on other causes. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine a paper on ‘‘ Shake- 
spere’s Rosalind,” by Lady Martin, is the 
only thing that breaks the monotony of political 
invective repeated in various strains throughout 
the pages. Lady Martin writes in the form of 
a letter to Mr. Browning; and, if her criticisms 
are not very profound, they have a personal 
interest, and show how the points of ‘“ As 
You Like It” struck one who undertook their 
interpretation. 


THE Antiquary for October is a remarkablY 
dull number, but it would be unfair to dis~ 
parage several of the articles, which contain 
evidence of much genuine work. Mr. C. 
Staniland Wake’s second article on the Nevills 
of Raby will be of great interest to genealogists, 
but except for purposes of reference must be 
pronounced unreadable. ‘‘ The Numerical 
Principles of Ancient Gothic Art,” by Mr. 
Clapton Rolfe, we know not how to charac- 
terise. It is either a truism or the defence of 
an utterly mistaken theory. Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt continues his extracts from the note- 
books which record the American experiences 
of his ancestors. Though not so interesting 
as his former paper on the same subject, we 
welcome it gladly. The anonymous papers on 
the birthplace of Swift and the old forest laws 
are among the weakest things we have yet 
seen in the Antiquary’s pages. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
BorscoBey, F.du. Ie Billet rouge. Paris: Boulanger. 
3 fr. 50 c. 
, G.,u. Gv. BEZOLD. Die kirchliche Baukunst 
DEETOs pondiandes. Historisch u. systematisch darge- 
stellt. Stuttgart: Cotta. 25 M. 
GAMBETTA, Discours et ah 9 Ty politiques de. T. X. 
Paris: tier. 7 fr. 0c. 

F- 2 ee. a de 
voyage dans ue du Sud. eva. .. 
ManpAaT-GRANCEY, E. de. Dans les Montagnes 

Rocheuses. Paris 


‘ : Plon. 4fr. 
H. Das Meer in der Dichtung der Angel- 
Breslau: Kiéhler. 1M. 
Nokr1ac, J. . | ere d@’oiseaux. Paris: Calmann 
: , 50 Cc. 
ORAL Max. tag Ties de John Bull. Paris: Cal- 
mann ‘ . 50¢. 
REINACH, J og Le Ministére Gambetta: Histoire et 
Doctri 


e. 3 tier. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Roumat, 0. dele. Th. + I. LeThéatre 
a Paris: Rouam. 3 fr 
Uzre.ti, G. 
Seri Milan: Hoepli. 165 fr. 
7s. Paralleli ‘etterari. Verona: Minster. 
4fr. 


HISTORY, ETC. 
DIPLOMATARIUM norvegicum. 11. Sammlg. 2. Hiilfte. 
Christiania : 6 kr. 


Fucus, W. Peter a Dusburg u. das Chronicon 
Olivense. Ein quellenkrit. pomreg zur Geschichte 
Eroberg. P. 


der reussens durch den deutschen Orden. 
iningspere-tc a: “Algemene Kr hichte 

IN, First N. 8S. meine egsgeschichte. 
—< Allgemein e hichte d. Mit- 


. e SSTESc! 
telalters. 2. Bd.1. Hiilfte. 1350-1618. Kassel: Kay. 


neasete, P. Duae \ Papinianae. Berlin: 
Mayer & Miller. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


.PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Brass, A. Die thierischen Parasiten d. Menschen. 
Kassel: Fischer. 5 M. 

FoRCHHEIMER, Ph. Englische Tunnelbauten_bei Un- 
tergrundbahnen, sowie unter Fliissen u. Meeresar- 
men. Aachen: Mayer. 6 M. 80 Pf. 

Garnpini, A. Manuale per Ja tecnica moderna del 
microscopio nelle osservazioni: zoologiche, istolo- 
giche ed anatomiche. Verona: Miinster. 4 fr. 

PakLATORE, F. Flora italiana continuata da F. Caruel. 
Vol. VI. Corollifiore. Parte I. Milan: Hoepli. 


10 fr. 50 c. 
Witxomm, M. Illustrationes florac Hispaniae 
i Stuttgart : 


insularumque Balearium. 9. Livr. 
Schweizerbart. 12M, 
PHILOLOGY. 

AUFSAETZE, historische u. philologische, Ernst Curtius 
zu seinem 70. Geburtstage am 2. Septbr. 1884 
gewidmet. Berlin: Asher. 15 M. 

——— Sudrlanda. nerd saga + — Konra‘s 
saga, Beerings saga, Flovents saga, Bevers saga. 
Lund: See. 17 kr. 50. 

Karxar, O. Ord til det seldre danske Sprog (1300- 
1700). 7. Hft. Cope en: Klein. 3kr. 

OTFRIDS ae rsg. v. P. Piper, 2. Thi. 

Glossar u. Abriss der Grammatik. 6.Lfg. Freiburg- 

i-B.: Mohr. 3M. 

Wenng, E. ee ag | u. Sprache der mitteleng- 
lischen Version d. Psalters u. ihr Verhiltnis zur 
lateinischen Vorlage. Breslau: Kohler. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
AUTOTYPES. 


London: Oct. 8, 1884. 
In the first article on ‘‘ The Palaeographical 
Publications of the last Twenty-five Years,” by 
Mr. J. H. Hessels, printed in the ACADEMY 
of September 20, Mr. Hessels designates as 
‘‘ Autotypes”’ the works he has under review. 
Of the list of twenty works which appears at 
the head of the article, only three are auto- 
types—viz., 1873, Facsimiles of Ancient Char- 
ters; 1873-83, The Palaeographical Society, 
Facsimiles of Manuscripts and Inscriptions ; 
1881, Catalogue of Ancient MSS. in the British 
Museum. These, with the facsimiles of the 
Codex Alexandrinus and the Utrecht Psalter 
quoted in his text, are the only works entitled 
to the term of ‘‘autotype” mentioned in Mr. 
Hessels’ article. 
Will you permit us to explain that “ auto- 
type” is a specific name adopted by the Auto- 
e Company years ago, and registered in 
conjunction with a design as their trade-mark. 
The autotype processes have for their object 
the production of photographs in permanent 
Pigments. They are of two kinds—the one re- 
‘uring the expositure of each separate print,to 
He action of light, the other by which a print- 


ing plate is prepared, and from which any num- 





ber of copies can be printed in printer’s ink 
in an ordinary printing press. This latter pro- 
cess is an evolution of the former one, and is 
based upon the discoveries of Becquerel, Mungo 
Ponton, and others, that colloid bodies, such as 
gelatine, treated so as to render them sensitive 
to the action of light, become capable of re- 
ceiving or rejecting printing ink in exact pro- 
portion to the lights and shades of a negative, 
thus producing a monochrome picture having all 
the gradations of tone that appear in the nega- 
tive. Similar processes have ed carried to a 
high state of perfection on the Continent by 
Obernetter, Albert, and others; but what we 
are specially concerned about is that the word 
** autotype,” — our legal property, should 
not be used to designate mechanical photo- 

phs oye pe by others than ourselves, for 
the quality of which we cannot possibly be held 
responsible. We have not permitted, nor do 
we intend to permit, the use of the term 
“‘autotype” to be applied to any chemical 
printing except that executed by 

THE AUTOTYPE CoMPANY. 








AN OBSCURE ALLUSION OF SHERIDAN. 


Oct. 6, 1884. 

A foreign friend has written to me for infor- 
mation on the following subject. In Sheridan’s 
“Rivals ” i. 1, Fag says :— 
‘** Indeed, to give the thing an air, I told Thomas 
that your honour had already enlisted five dis- 
banded chairmen, seven minority waiters, and 
thirteen billiard markers.’’ 
Probably some of your readers can explain the 
meaning of ‘minority waiters” and of ‘‘dis- 
banded chairmen.” Probably the chairmen 
were carriers of sedan chairs; but why “ dis- 
banded”? ? Was there an association of chair- 
men? I believe the scene is in Bath, and I 
am informed that the wheel-chair, now called 


‘* Bath-chair,” is comparatively a recent in- 
vention. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MonpaAy, Oct. 13,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “‘The Bones 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 15, 8 Ae South Place Institute, 
Finsbury : “ Life and Habit,” by Mr. Sydney B. J. 
Skertchly. 

Fray, Oct. 17, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : “The Bones 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 








SCIENCE. 


THE PALAEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS, 

(Third Notice.) 

In the First Notice I have endeavoured to 

explain in what respects the various photo- 
raphic publications, commenced in 1859 by 
ickel’s Monumenta Graphica, could be of service 

to us. A minute examination of the entire 

photographic reproductions of four very im- 
ortant MSS. (the Codex Alexandrinus, the 
trecht Psalter, the Epinal Glossary, the 

Beowulf) had convinced me that photography, 

in its present condition, is of no great uss when 

we have to deal with the minutiae of textual 
criticism. I further attempted to show that 
wholesale reproduction of perfect MSS. enabled 
us to form a correct opinion as regards the 
shape or shapes of all the letters occurring in 
such MSS., but were too costly to be under- 
taken for this purpose alone; that the repro- 
duction of one or two pages of a MS, being, 
in the majority of cases, the limits of our palaeo- 
suahied works, any essay on the history and 
development of the symbols of our alphabets, 
based solely on these scanty materials, was 
necessarily doomed to be more or less incom- 
plete and unreliable. The great advantage, 
then, of the present photographic reproduc- 





ae 


tions, was that they supplied us with materials 
for ascertaining the approximate dates of 
MSS., and enabled us to study the reading of 
MSS. without always using the MSS. themselves. 

In speaking of the manner in which the editors 
of the different palaeographical works had per- 
formed their tasks, I called attention to the 
somewhat vague informations they gave us 
with respect to the internal characteristics of 
the MSS., and I expressed the hope that in 
future works this point would be treated more 
systematically, 

At the end of my Notice I made some re- 
marks on the terminology, or rather on the want 
of yay ped terminology, in Palaeography. I had 
not read any special work on this subject when I 
wrote these remarks. All I said ha suggested 
itself to me while I made a minute analysis of the 
volumes of the Palaeographical Society and of 
the other works which Thave mentioned in my 
first notice. I have since been able to peruse 
certain parts of Prof. Wattenbach’s Anleitung 
zur Lateinischen Palaeographie, and of Dr. Isaac 
Taylor’s elaborate and learned work on the 
Alphabet. This perusal has convinced me that 
I need not modify any of my statements. 
Prof. Wattenbach’s treatise is, professedly, 
introductory, and only deals, as is expressly 
stated, with the principal scripts—that is to 
say, all those which “Fe come into use before 
the ninth century. It excludes, therefore, all 
the varieties of writings which we see used 
after that period, and for which I said we 
— to find appropriate names a little more 
definite than the vague term ‘‘ minuscules,”’ 
Dr. Taylor, though ranging over a far wider 
field than Wattenbach, does not go further, in 
point of time, than the Berlin professor of 
palaeography. So that, if works Sealing with 
the writing after the eighth century have not 
escaped me, I need not hesitate to repeat that 
the scientific and systematic treatment of the 
scripts of the second half of the Middle Ages 
hasnot yet been attempted in any way whatever. 

I regret that, in these Notices, I have to point 
out this defect in palaeography with regard to 
terminology, without being able to indicate, 
in some practical way, how far this state of 
things may be remedied. While analyzing the 
chief palaeographical works, I had compiled, 
for my own use, a tolerably complete list of all 
the plates contained in them. It was my 
intention to print a selection from this list, or 
the whole of it, as an Appendix to the present 
Notices, and as a kind of introduction to a 
more complete treatise on this subject for which 
I have already gathered large materials. In 
this list I had endeavoured to deal with the 
terminology myself. But it was found to 
exceed the limits of a weekly paper like the 
ACADEMY, and what further remarks I have to 
make must, therefore, be confined to such as 
can be made without allusion to this list. 

Let me say a few words on the so-called 
‘*Caroline minuscules.” In our first Notice I 
said that— 


‘By the end of the eighth century the Caroline 
writing makes its appearance, and then the term 
Caroline minuscules affords us some comfort, 
in one direction, for a couple of centuries.”’ 

When we examine this point a little more 
closely we find some uncertainty, as regards 
the origin of this writing and the time it arose, 
which could, perhaps, be removed. Prof. 
Wattenbach told us in the first edition of his 
Lateinische Palaeographie (p. 10) :— 


‘The Merovingian writing never reach ed calli- 
graphic perfection, as its peculiar development 
was cut short by the Carolingian reform. . . . 
(p. 16) [Charlemagne’s] Capitulare of 789 (cap. 71)* 








* I do not think it superfluous t» point out that 
this clause as read in te edition of the Capitularia 
by Prof. Boretius (published in the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica) differs materially from former 
editions of jt, 
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prescribed careful correction of Church books; 
they were to be written only by grown-up men 
under proper supervision. , 

The cultivation of the art of writing was added 
to the newly arisen criticism, which directed itself 
especially to the emendation of the orthography, 
which hadrun completely wild, and totheinterpunc- 
tion. For works of luxury they returned to uncials ; 
for ordinary use they formed a minuscule, which 
was essentially a reform of the Merovingian script 

under the influence of the old minuscule; added 
in third edition]. It is too peculiar not to trace it 
to some definite period, which could be no other 
than Alcuin’s celebrated school in the monastery of 
St. Martin at Tours, over which he presided from 
796-804. His disciples spread themselves over the 
whole of Frankland, and with them this new art 
of writing. It reminds us partly of the Mero- 
vingian, partly of the half-uncial script, and occa- 
sionally takes up Anglo-Saxon elements. By 
degrees the regular, straight minuscule arose from 
this writing. In distinction from this the Caroline 
writing is more round, and still more mixed with 
cursive elements and isolated uncial letters; the 
separation of words is imperfect; and the writing 
is characteristic on account of its long, club-shaped 
strokes.”’ 


Prof. Wattenbach repeats all these statements 
in his third edition, but interspersed with a few 
new ones, which do not seem to harmonise 
entirely with the old, though the author appears 
not to observe this discrepancy. After remark- 
ing (p. 28) how Jaffé had argued that if Alcuin 
had introduced the new minuscule into Frank- 
land the writing would have had chiefly an 
Anglo - Saxon character, Prof. Wattenbach 
observes 
‘that there seems no ground for such reasoning. 
If in the writing-school of Tours, the great activity 
of which is beyond question, another script had 
been in use, we should be able to trace it in the 
numerous MSS. of that pericd which have been 
reserved to us. Moreover, the activity in writing 
ad commenced much earlier; the celebrated 
Evangeliarium of Godeschalk is of 781. At the 
court much was written, and the Abbat Gervold 
established a writing-school at St. Wandrille. 
Somewhat similar must have happened in many 
laces. Personally, Alcuin exercised perhaps but 
ittle influence in this respect; a MS. which he 
sent to Am (Colon. cvi.) shows many hands 
Arndt, Taf. 33, 34, 37-40). The Bern Virgil- 
odex (165), in Caroline minuscules, originated in 
St. Martin’s (see C. W. Miiller, De dodd V irgilii, 
tab. iii., spec. iii.). Minuscules and Chancery- 
writing is mixed in the Heidelberg Paulus diaconus 
(see Waitz’s ed. tab. iv.). In this way several 
modes of writing remained, for a long time, in use 
by the side of each other.” 


The above statements are somewhat involved 
and contradictory, but it seems clear that Alcuin 
is not here the principal man in forming the 
so-called Caroline minuscule. 

The same differences may be observed 
between Prof. Wattenbach’s first and third 
editions, in his chapter on the Anglo-Saxon 
writing. ‘The ieieteen missionaries,” he 
tells us in his first edition, p. 15, ‘imported 
this [Anglo-Saxon] writing, especially the 
minuscule, if we may call it so, into the 
Frankish empire, where it operated consider- 
ably on the formation of the new Frankish 
minuscule (wo sie auf die Gestaltung der neuen 
friinkischen Minuskel bedeutend eingewirkt 
hat).” But in his third edition (p. 26), the 
word bedeutend (= considerably) is omitted. 
Again, in his first edition (p. 13), ‘‘ the Scottish 
monks . . ._ have exerci the most con- 
siderable influence on the ornamentation of 
Frankish MSS.” But in his third edition these 
Scottish monks -‘‘ have exercised the most con- 
siderable influence on the ornamentation of 
Frankish, Langobardic, Visigothic MSS.” Here 
we have no withdrawal or partial withdrawal, 
but a strengthening and expansion of the 
earlier statement. But I limit my inquiry to 
the writing. 

Somewhat more elaborate statements with 





regard to the Caroline writing, its origin and 
the time when it arose, may be read in Dr. 
Taylor’s Alphabet, and Messrs. Bond and 
Thompson’s Preface to the Palaeographical 
Society. Dr. Taylor says (vol. ii., p. 180) :— 
‘‘In the West, as in§the East, the ninth century 
is marked by a new graphic departure . . . in the 
West it was due to the cosmopolitan culture in- 
troduced with the Carlovingian empire. The 
reform of the Western scripts, which had been 
for some time impending, was accelerated by the 
foundation in the abbey of St. Martin at Tours 
(796—809 [?] A.p.), of the celebrated school esta- 
blished by Alcuin of York, the friend and precep- 
tor of Charlemagne. Alcuin’s literary eminence, 
his Northumbrian training, his residence in Italy, 
and his position at the Court of Charlemagne, had 
made him acquainted with the traditions of the 
best calligraphic schools of Europe, and gave him 
the influence necessary for securing the adoption 
of his reforms. The new script, though obtained 
mainly from the rounded English book-hand of 
the eighth century (See Pal. Soc., p. 163, 164) 
with which Alcuin must have been familiar during 
his earlier years at York, incorporated elements 
derived from the Lombardic minuscule, the Roman 
uncial, and possibly from the Merovingian cursive. 
Owing to its manifold excellencies, such as the 
rapidity with which it could be written, the ease 
with which it could be read, and economy of 
parchment, the Caroline minuscule, as it is usually 
called, grew rapidly in favour, and being diffused 
by Alcuin’s pupils over Europe, displaced the 
older majuscule scripts. . . .”’ 


Messrs. Bond and Thompson say : 


‘‘Tt was not until the revival of literature under 
Charlemagne that considerable progress appears to 
have been made towards the formation of a pure 
minuscule writing. By the appointment of Alcuin, 
of York, as chief instructor of the School of the 
Palace, the Emperor took the first step towards the 
revival of education in his dominions. Then it 
was that the necessary revision of the corrupted 
texts of the Scriptures and works of the Fathers, 
end the multiplication of MSS. as instruments of 
teaching, opened the way to the establishment of 
schools of calligraphy. Chief among them was 
that of the Abbey of St. Martin of Tours, to which 
Alcuin retired from Court to become its abbat in 
the year 796, and which rose, under his fostering 
care, into the first rank as a centre of learning, in 
whose busy scriptorium a clear and simple minu- 
scule was evolved. . . . It is tobenoted . . . that 
the Irish and English schools of calligraphy have 
left their mark in the first productions of the new 
style. Details of their forms of ornament are 
there ; and it is not too much to attribute to the 
clear and regular writing of the English MSS. 
which Alcuin had studied in the library of York 
some (!) influence in the elaboration of the Caroline 
minuscule, which, freeing itself from useless 
intricacies, rapidly established itself at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century in the Frankish Empire, 
and became a type to be imitated in neighbouring 
States.” 

How far Dr. Taylor and Messrs. Bond and 
Thompson express here independent opinions, 
or only elaborate Prof. Wattenbach’s, we need 
not inquire. The Alcuin story is an old one, 
but is it well founded ? 

Let us see what actually happens. Itis beyond 
doubt that Charlemagne legislated, in 788 and 
789 (see Baluze, Capitularia), in behalf of the 
emendation or correction of all the then existing 
literature: legal, ecclesiastical, educational. 
And in one of his ordinances of these years 
he states that he had already been at work, in 
this direction, for some time past. But I can- 
not find any clause in his Capitularia in which 
he deals, in particular, with the scripts of his 
time. I do not pretend to have read the 
Capitularia from beginning to end. But I 
suppose that if he had, the authors on Palaeo- 
graphy, whom I have just quoted, would have 
said so. One thing is certain; the official or 
chancery hand which we see used under 
Charlemagne’s predecessors was still em- 






than may be observed in all scripts during a 
course of some sixty or seventy years. Char- 
lemagne’s judgment of 812 (Palaeogr. Soc., 
er 237) does not differ so essentially from 

epin’s judgment of 750 (Palaeogr. Soc., 
plate 120) as to suggest any royal interference 
or Alcuin’s fostering care. It is true, the 
official or chancery hand, from the moment 
we can trace such writing, differed, in all 
countries, from all other non-official hand- 
writings, and, therefore, Charlemagne’s chan- 
cery script was likely to differ from the 
minuscules which are said to have originated 
in the St. Martin’s School at Tours. But 
royal anxiety to introduce a reformed script 
would very likely have brought about some 
changes in Charlemagne’s own chancery, and 
perhaps greater and more rapid changes ina 
space of nearly twenty years, than is observable 
in the 812 document, which, according to the 
editors of the Palaeographical Society them- 
selves, is written ‘“‘in minuscules of the tran- 
sitional style between cursive Merovingian and 
set Caroline minuscules.” Nor must we forget 
that Alcuin, though he was appointed to the 
Tours Abbacy in 796, does not seem to have 
‘‘ retired from Court” till 801. 

So much for the official Frankish writing. 
Do we find Alcuin’s influence, or the influence 
of the training he had received at York, &c., in 
the non-official Frankish writing of his time? 
Is there any similarity between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Frankish writing of that period ? 
Dr. Taylor thinks there is. He expressly refers 
us to plates 163 and 164 of the Palaeographical 
Society. But I confess I do not see how the 
writing of these two plates could demonstrate 
Anglo-Saxon iafluence on the formation of the 
Caroline minuscules, unless we first shut our eyes 
to the fact that the Franks knew the art of 
writing before Alcuin arrived at Tours or in 
Frankland. Let us also look at the Palaeo- 
graphical Society’s plates 141, 139, 140, 10, 12, 
7, 90, 91, 23. Do these Anglo-Saxon scripts 
foreshadow the coming Caroline minuscules ? 
I doubt it. Let us turn to Dr. Taylor’s p. 164 
of his second volume, where we find the Caro- 
line minuscule figured in the eighth stage, 
while the alphabet immediately preceding it 
(the seventh stage, or Irish uncial, of the 
seventh century, taken from the Book of Kells) 
is supposed to have been adopted for the Caro- 
line writing. ‘‘ From the table on p. 164 it 
will be seen,”’ says Dr. Taylor on p. 186, 


“that the letters 5d fhimn-r are the old Roman 
cursives, transmitted from Gaul to Ireland in the 
fifth century, thence to England in the seventh, 
and adopted into the Caroline minuscule in the 
ninth.”’ 

It is rather hard to believe this! It would 
seem as if Dr. Taylor had wished to destroy 
by his own plate the theory of Anglo-Saxon 
influence on Frankish writing. 

On the other hand there is such a great 
family-likeness between the continental (resp. 
Frankish) writing of the two or three centuries 
anterior to Alcuin’s residence in Charlemagne’s 
dominions, and the writings of Alcuin’s time, 
that we could scarcely think of any foreign 
influence when we watch, attentively, with- 
out any bias, the rise and progress of the 
particular minuscule which we call the Caroline 
minuscule. Let us take first plate 68 of the 
Palaeographical Society. It is writing of the 
sixth century. We may continue our com- 
parison with plates 119 and 120; further the 
plates in Herquet’s work ; Sickel’s plates 2 and 
3 (in fase. iv.), pl. 2 (second writing, in fase. i.), 

l. 3 (second writing, in fasc. viii.), pl. 4-! 
fin fasc. i.); Arndt’s plates 10-13 and_ the 
facsimiles in Bibl. de Ecole des Chartes, VI" 
ser., vol. i., where we have together writing of 
754 and of circa 850, Arndt’s plate 12 has no 
certain date, but he calls it writing of the 





~—— in his own time (see Herquet’s 
pecimina) without any more modification 





| transitional period (eighth century). And what 
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do we want a ‘transitional period” or @ 
‘transitional style” in Frankish writing for, 
when we ascribe the formation of a particular 
minuscule to the legislation of a great emperor 
and the care and influence of a great scholar ? 

Are not these circumstances which would have 
brought about a somewhat sudden alteration 
and not a gradual development? But special 
attention may be called to Arndt’s pl. 36, 
which represents, if the author is not mistaken, 
writing of the second half of the eighth century. 
It is taken from a Metz Necrology, therefore 
from a MS. written at Metz, a long way off 
from Tours. The date is probably derived 
from entries found in the Necrology, and could, 
perhaps, not be stated more definitely, and I 
can find nothing precise in Forschungen zur 
Deutschen Gesch. xiii., 597, where the MS. is 
described. But ‘‘second half of the eighth 
century ” could not well mean after 796, id est, 
after the establishment of Alcuin’s school at 
Tours. The writing must be placed before, 
perhaps, a good many years before, that date. 
Consequently, writing, which we ought to call 
Caroline writing, for it very much resembles it, is 
already found long before Alcuin’s residence in 
Frankland. But suppose there were no objec- 
tions to dating the Caroline minuscule from 
Alcuin’s establishment of the Tours school, id 
est from 796, how then could we ascribe docu- 
ments, written in well-developed Caroline 
minuscules, to the eighth century ? A facsimile 
of a ‘‘ Mappemonde de St. Sever” is exhibited 
in one of the glass cases in the British Museum, 
and is said to be ‘‘ of the eighth century.” It 
is written, if my eyes did not deceive me 
(I only saw it for about two minutes), in 
beautiful, well-developed Caroline minuscules. 
If these are presumed to be Alcuin’s minuscules, 
then the document could not have been executed 
before 796, and ‘‘ eighth century,” which might 
refer even to before 750, would be too loose a 
date for it. But if there is evidence that the 
map was really written before the ‘‘ ninth cen- 
tury,” then it is another example which speaks 
against the theory that the so-called Caroline 
minuscule was due to Alcuin and the St. 
Martin’s School of Tours. 

No doubt Charlemagne’s encouragement to 
literature and education, and Alcuin’s personal- 
ity must have influenced the writing of the 
time in some way or other, but we could not 
very well go so far as to say that the writing 
of Alcuin’s period was a ‘‘new script” and 
had been ‘obtained mainly from the rounded 
English book-hand of the eighth century.” 

We must, naturally, confine our comparison 
to MSS. which have certain or approximately 
certain dates or may, for some reason or other, 
be grouped round our period. We should 
merely deceive ourselves if, for instance, we 
included in our comparison such writing as 
Arndt’s plate 5b, which is said to be Anglo- 

on writing, and which comes very near to 
the Caroline script, but is of a later date. 

Messrs. Bond and Thompson speak of Alcuin 
and his influence with some caution, which 
Dr. Taylor did not think necessary. But in 

th cases we seem to have an embellishment of 
an earlier story, introduced into the study of 
Palaeography by Professor Wattenbach in the 
first edition of his Lateinische Palaeographie, 
but substantially withdrawn in his third edition. 
Dr. Taylor seems somewhat inclined to write 
from hearsay rather than from autopsy. Wit- 
ness his account of the progress of the art of 
Printing in the 15th century, on p. 182 of his 
second volume :— 

“The first printers being Germans, they natur- 
ally imitated the black letter of the monkish 
missals then locally in fashion. ... When the 
art of printing was carried south of the Alps by 
the German monks of Subiaco they took with them 
their black letter types, but soon found it desirable 

conform to the requirements of the Italian 


the older minuscule which had come into fashion 
among the i scribes. The Lactantius 
printed at Subiaco in 1465, for which the types 
were cut by Sweinheim, is the first book in which 
an approach to the rounded Roman forms is seen. 
Two years later, in 1467, Sweinheim printed at 
Rome, with greatly improved types, the Epistles 
of Cicero. In 1470 these Roman types, as they 
were called from the place where they were first 
adopted, were brought to Paris and used at the 
Sorbonne for the first book printed in France.”’ 


I feel sure Dr. Taylor will write a different 
account in his second edition if he studies, 
beforehand, the first productions of the early 
German, Subiaco and Paris presses. 

I submit the above remarks to the considera- 
tion of palaeographers, especially to Messrs. 
Bond and Thompson, before they commence 
their second ten years’ series. It may be that I 
am wrong, and that the Alcuin story is correct. 
But what I wish to impress upon them is that 
there appears no such contact between the 
Anglo-Saxon and Frankish writing in the 
plates of their first series as would alone justify 
us in accepting the story, especially when there 
are sO many reasons for rejecting it. Here, 
then, is another, a very great, inducement for 
keeping the Palaeographical Society going. 
The point is, moreover, not without interest, 
I think, to historians and biographers. For 
instance, under the article ‘‘ Alcuin” in the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography (published by 
Mr. John Murray) nothing is said which can 
give us any light whatever regarding Alcuin’s 
whereabouts during the years 796—804; and, 
strange to say, the article omits even the year 
in which he died, or is supposed to have died. 

A few observations may still find a place here. 
Without claiming to have Messrs. Bond and 
Thompson’s experience, I may, perhaps, remark 
that for their coming ten years’ work they 
should trace the outlines, or rather a little 
more than the outlines, before they begin. 
They know now, to some extent, how many 
plates they can issue for a certain amount of 
money. The subscriptions of 320* members 
(ten guineas each) has enabled them to issue 260 
plates. Suppose they can find again 320 mem- 
bers, well, then they could again issue 260 
plates. The two chiefs of the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum must be 
well informed, or be able to become well in- 
formed, as regards the most important, or most 
interesting, MSS. still existing. It could, there- 
fore, be no very great difficulty to them to 
draw up a list of such MSS. as should appear 
to them worth being photographed. This 
method would enable them (1) to have a some- 
what complete view of their coming work; (2) 
to arrange their plates in some chronological 
order from the outset ; (3) to fix upon some 
definite terminology without which a second 
ten years’ series ought certainly not to be under- 
taken. 

All this could, perhaps, not be executed with 
absolute accuracy. But the adoption of some 
{though perhaps imperfect) system, before 
starting, is always preferable to no system at 
all. And under no circumstances should two 
documents of different dates be printed on one 
plate, as is done (e.g.) on plate 12 of the Palaco- 
= Society ; on which one charter be- 
ongs to the years 793-794, while the other 
is dated 904, which makes a chronological 
arrangement of these writings impossible with- 
out cutting up the plate. The same difficulty 
we have on plate 217, on which one document 
is dated 1227-31, the other 1259, whereby two 
other plates (125 and 218, of 1240 and ee are 
prevented from falling into chronological place. 
There are other instances equally interfering 





* In my first notice I said that there had been 
400 members of the Palaeographical Society. But 
Mr. Thompson has since informed me, that there 





book-market by an imitation of the finer forms of 


with a strictly chronological arrangement. 
The reason for this combination is clear— 
namely, that of saving expense; but in such 
costly volumes convenience of arrangement, 
binding, &c., should also be taken into account. 

Another difficulty is caused by reducing the 
size of the writing in the photograph. This 
has been done with some of the plates in 
Schum’s work, where it was perhaps unavoid- 
able in a book of comparatively small dimen- 
sions. But we find also King John’s Magna 
Carta reduced in the first ery of the Facsimiles 
of National MSS., published by the Ordnance 
Survey.* In this case there seems to have been 
no valid reason for doing so. Even now the 
pars containing the ‘‘ slight reduction” is a 

olding plate ; consequently, if the charter had 

been given in its original size, it would have 
made no difference in the handling of the plate. 
Expense could not have been an object in this 
instance; and if it had been, we could have 
done without the next plate, which is merely a 
‘* great reduction” of the same charter, there- 
fore simply a piece of curiosity. 

Looking at all the Anglo-Saxon and later 
charters published by means of photography 
by the British Museum, and the Ordnance 
Survey (English and Irish series), it seems 
desirable that these should be brought together 
in a convenient, and especially in a compre- 
hensive and scholarly edition, which could be 
trusted by historians, eee gery lawyers, 
&c., &c. Such an edition should, of course, be 
prepared from the original charters, not from 
the transliterations which accompany the pho- 
tographs. These are, on the whole, accurately 
done, but still they were not meant to super- 
sede the charters themselves. It seems high 
time to take steps towards such an edition. 
The Germans are already preparing a new 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws. That pub- 
lished by Thorpe, in 1840, does not satisfy them 
any longer, and one of the editors of the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica has been going 
through Europe, the last two years, to collect 
the necessary materials for the new work which 
is to be published, I understand, by the German 
Savigny Society. There is every reason to 
fear (or to hope ?) that the condition in which 
the charters of this country are left will not 
escape their attention. And we should not be 
in the least surprised if, some day, we see one 
or two young Germans undertake this work 
too. 
A few concluding words on some of the chief 
Palaeographical works published abroad. I 
have already referred to Profs. Zangemeister 
and Wattenbach’s Exempla Codicum Latinorvm 
litteris maivscvlis scriptorvm, but at a moment 
when I had to point out that they ought to 
have given transliterations of their texts. I 
could not therefore speak then of their work in 
such terms as would suggest that it is one of 
high merit. But this it really is. They con- 
fined their collection, consisting of 62 plates, to 
MSS. written in square capitals, rustic capitals, 
and uucials, from the first to the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, and, therefore, of the highest 
value and the greatest interest. By the help of 
their plates, executed ‘‘noua heliotypa arte,” 
there is no difficulty in studying the writing of 
that long period. 

Drs. Ewald and Loewe have dealt with the 





* The titles of the two series of photozincographic 
plates published by the Ordnance Survey, have, 
unaccountably, been omitted from the list of 
photographic publications printed in my First 
Notice. They are: 

Facsimiles of National MSS., from William the 
Conqueror to Queen Anue, photozincographed by 
the Director of the Ordnance Survey. 4 pts. 
1865-69. 

Facsimiles of Anglo-Saxon MSS., photozincc« 
graphed by the Director of the Ordnance Survey, 





were never at any time more than 320, 


2 pts. 1878-1881. 
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Visigothic writing in a collection of 40 (41) 
plates exclusively devoted to that purpose. 
Their pla‘es embrace the period from the sixth 
to the twelfch century. 

A very difficult, but very useful, task was 
undertaken by Dr. Schum, in attempting to 
photograph and transliterate some of the philo- 
sophical and scientific MSS. in the Amplonian 
Library at Erfurt. The MSS. of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth century are by no 
means easy to decipher, and the writing is 
sometimes so uniform in a great many parts of 
Europe, that it is well-nigh impossible to distin- 
guish the one handwriting from the other. Dr. 
Schum has attempted to deal with these diffi- 
cult MSS. in fifty-five plates, representing 
writing from the ninth to the fiftoonth century, 
and has in all cases given a transliteration of 
the difficult texts of his plates. 

Sickel in his Monuwmenta travels over some- 
what the same period as the volumes of the 
Palaeographical Society, though he did not 
take up inscriptions, and confined himself more 
to continental writing. 

The volumes of the Ecole des Chartes, of E. 
Monaci, and of Vitelli and Paoli are in progress, 
and it will be better to sneak of them when 
completed. I have not included in my notices 
the various little treatises on Palacography, 
accompanied by admirable photographs, by 
M. Leopold Delisle, as minuteness was out of 
the question. , 

Not much space is left to me for Greek 
Palaeography. As long as capitals, uncials, 
cursives are used, Greck writing is not without 
variety and abounds with features of the greatest 
importance. The history of some of the fragments 
and codices by itself is interesting. But little 
could be said here on this subject which has not 
already been explained by Profs. Kirchhoff and 
Wattenbach, Dr. Taylor, and Messrs. Bond and 
Tho npson. After minuscule writing has come 
in (ninth century), there is less variety in Greek 
Palaeography, as may be seen in Wattenbach 
and Von Velzen’s Hxempla, a photographic 
work, exclusively devoted to this writing. But 
explanations of such variety as there is, or of 
the signs of contractions and ligatures, with 
which the writings abound, could not be made 
interesting or clear in any sense of the word 
without the proper types, and these I have not 
at my disposal, For the present, therefore, I 
must refer to the above-mentioned authors. 

I have already been asked why I made no 
mention of the volume on Oriental Palaeo- 
graphy, published by the London Palaco- 
graphical Society under the editorship of 
Prof. William Wright. The reason is simple. 
Being only slightly acquainted with one of 
the languages dealt with in that work, I felt 
sure that I could do no justice to all the learn- 
ing found in it, even if I had the requisite types 
at my command. Discretion, I thought, was 
in such a case the better part of valour. My 
chief aim in writing these notices has been to 
call attention to such defects in photography, 
in the study of Palaeography, and in the 
editing of Palaeographical works as suggested 
themselves to me while I was endeavouring to 
instruct myself. I hope the remarks I have 
made may be instructive to others also. 

J. H. HEssEts. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


T Reti in relazione cogli antichi Abitatori @ Italia. 
By G. A. Oberziner. (Rome: Artero.) This is 
an important work for the study, not only of 
Italian archaeology, but of that of Central Europe 
as well. The author has collected all the facts 
bearing on the subject which have been brought 
to light by the excavations and researches of 
the last few years, and he has been assisted in 
classifying and interpreting them by his own 
‘wide reading and scientific method. The value 





of the book is much increased by the numerous 
illustrations with which it is adorned; in fact, 
archaeological arguments cannot be properly 
understood or appreciated without the help of 
illustrations. The conclusions arrived at are 
briefly that the primitive Italic tribes on 
reaching Italy found it already occupied by 
Ibero-Ligurians who were living in an age of 
stone. The Italic tribes themselves brought 
with them a knowledge of bronze, and con- 
structed the ¢erremari and pile-dwellings of 
northern Italy. With the introduction of iron 
from the south, they branched off into separate 
populations known as Etruscans, Umbrians, 
Euganeans, &c., among whom the Umbrians 
were the first to play a leading part. They 
were followed by the Etruscans, whose peculiar 
characteristics were due to contact with 
Phoenicians and Greeks. In drawing these 
conclusions, Sig. Oberziner depends almost 
entirely on archacological and anthropological 
arguments, and does not touch upon philology. 
It will, however, be difficult for him to find 
converts to his views about. the origin of the 
Etruseans. Their peculiarities cannot be ex- 
plained merely by contact with Greeks and 
Phoenicians, because other Italic populations 
came into contact with the same races without 
undergoing a similar strange transformation ; 
moreover, the Etruscan language, so far as we 
know it, shows no trace of the influence which 
such a contact would imply. But the argu- 
ments urged by Sig. Oberziner will have to be 
considered in future discussions of the Etruscan 
problem. One of the most interesting points 
raised by a study of Sig. Oberziner’s book is the 
source of the culture that distinguished northern 
Italy in the amber-age, that is to say, in the pre- 
historic period when the amber-trade was still 
carried on between the Baltic and the Adriatic. 
A comparison of the art revealed to us by recent 
discoveries north of the Po, with that of 
objects found in the southern provinces of 
Austria goes to show that it migrated from 
east to west. And since it has very decided 
affinities to the art of carly Greece in what may 
be termed the Phoenician period, it is difficult 
not to suppose that a stream of culture once 
passed northwards through Thrace, and then 
westwards along the line of the Save until it 
met the route of the amber-trade. The curious 
discoveries made by Miss von Torma in 
Transylvania, a detailed account of which is 
soon promised us, are likely to throw a con- 
siderable amount of light on this intcresting 
question. 


Die Liingenmasse der Alten. By QR. Lepsius. 
(Berlin: Hertz; London: Williams & Norgate.) 
We take up this little book with a melancholy 
interest. It was the last production of a great 
and genial scholar, Prof. Lepsius. It proves 
how clear and strong the veteran Egyptologist’s 
brain remained to the last, and how keen his 
interest continued to be in all that could throw 
light on the history of the ancient East. The 
book*was the result of a controversy on Baby- 
lonian measures with Prof. Oppert, which is 
usually regarded as having terminated in 
Lepsius’s favour. In it he surveys the whole 
system of Egyptian and Babylonian measures, 
along with the Persian, Greek, and Roman 
ones which were derived from them. The 
measures are fixed with a fulness of material 
and learning which will long make the work, 
small as it is, a standard authority on the 
subject with which it deals. - 


Ueber Keilinschriften. By C. Bezold. (Berlin. ) 
This is a short but clearly written and com- 
prehensive account of the cuneiform inscriptions 
and their interpretation. The author is himself 
an Assyriologist, and therefore writes with 
accuracy and authority. Considering its size, 
it is the best popular account of the subject 





with which we are acquainted. 





M. CiLEerMONT-GANNEAU has published a 
report on the results of his Mission to Palestine 
and Phoenicia in 1881. It is illustrated with 
all the excellence and accuracy to which French 
engravers have now accustomed us. The objects, 
however, enumerated and engraved are all dis- 
appointing, with the exception of the Siloam 
inscription, which illness prevented M. Ganneau 
from examining until it had been thorough] 
worked at by English and German scholars 
The disappointment is not the fault of M. 
Ganneau, but of the nature of the case. The 
surface of the soil in Palestine has been almost 
exhaustively explored, and it is questionable 
whether anything further of archaeological 
interest can be discovered upon it. What is 
now wanted is excavation. The existence of 
such monuments as the Moabite Stone and the 
Siloam inscription above ground proves how 
much there must be under ground, and we now 
know pretty well what are the proper places in 
which to dig. Money and above all the per- 
mission of the Turkish authorities are alone 
needed to produce results of the highest 
archaeological and Biblical interest. 


THE Nabataean inscriptions brought back by 
Mr. Charles Doughty from Medain Salihin, 
Northern Arabia, have just been published 
(Paris: Klincksieck) under the auspices of the 
Académie des Inscriptions. They are edited by 
M. Renan, who has written a preface and a 
translation. When compared with those found 
by M. Huber in the same region, these inscrip- 
tions throw much light not only upon the his- 
tory of the Nabataean monarchy, but also upon 
the social condition of the people. A consider- 
able number of them are dated, which is very 
rare with Oriental inscriptions. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


VEGHA OR VEKHA. 
Wood Green: Oct. 4, 1884, 

If we were quite sure that vegha has the 
sense of ‘‘difficulty” or ‘‘trouble” in the 
passages already referred to, then Prof. Kern's 
suggestion would be perfectly convincing. 
Pali has the word viggha, which Childers rightly 
refers to Sanskrit vighna; and it is quite 
possible, too, for a prikritised variant vegha to 
have co-existed along with viggha, for we have 
nekkh«, as well as nikkha (from “‘niska’’), and 
inghdla and aigdra, But there are one or two 
points that seem to militate against Prof. Kern’s 
theory that veyha = “‘ difficulty.” 

1. The explanation of the two commentators 
quoted is dead against it. Their interpretation, 
traditional though it be, should count for 
something. My etymology is based upon the 
remarks of the commentaries, and, if they are 
wrong, my explanation and derivation fall to 
the ground. I venture to think that “‘ binding” 
or “obligatory” would suit the context of 
veyhumissena better than ‘ troublesome.” 

2. The force and appropriateness of the com- 
parison seem to be spoiled by the use of vegha 
in the sense of “‘ difficulty”; for would there 
not be a difficulty in keeping up or meinteining 
anything that was old and shaky ? i 
an old cart be specially mentioned ? y not 
an old bed, chair, lamp, in fact anything old 
and rickety ? 

It is possible to let the reading of the 
Siihalese MSS. stand as a variant of vekha 
or vekkha. Dr. Trenckner has shown that Pali 
has such duplicates as lageti and laketi, lagula 
and Jakuta, chagana and chakana,* paligha an 
palikha. Why, then, may there not have been 
a vegha as well as a vekha? +t Perhaps the form 


* Cf. Pali lakéra (not in Childers), a chail 
attached to a well, with Marathi Jangara. 

+ The literary Prakrits have mekha for megha, 
and Marathi has regha for rekha. 
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vegha was preferred to vekha because, as sacri- 
fices were an abomination to the Buddhists, 
they would not be anxious to preserve that 
form of the word which would remind them of 
its true origin and connexion with sacrificial 
rites. 

Whether vegha or vekha be the correct form, 
or whether it is to be explained as “ difficult,” 
&c., must be left for those more competent than 
myself to decide ; but Prof. Kern’s explanation 
is valuable and suggestive; and he certainly 
proves that a Pali form vegha is a representative 
of Sanskrit vighna. R. Morzis. 








SCIENCE NOTES, 


THE trustees of the British Museum have 
just published a ‘“‘Guide to the Mineral 
Gallery,” by Mr. L. Fletcher, the keeper of 
this Department. Mr. Fletcher’s little work, 
so far from being a mere guide-book, contains 
an excellent introduction to the principles of 
mineralogy, and will be read with much profit 
by students of this science. Great improve- 
ments in the arrangement of the Mineral 
Gallery have lately been effected by the intro- 
duction of a series of specimens arranged to 
illustrate the physicai characters of minerals. 


THE following courses of lectures will be 
given at Cambridge during the present term : 
on “Double Refraction and Polarisation,” by 
Prof. Stokes ; ‘‘ General Principles of Chemis- 
try,” by Prof. Liveing; and ‘‘ Evolution in 
the Animal Kingdom,” by Prof. Newton. 

Mr. EDWARD STANFORD has in preparation 
A Parliamentary County Atlas of England and 
Wales, containing maps of the counties engraved 
on a uniform pa i showing the parliamentary 
divisions, boundaries of boroughs, statistics of 
population, &c. This atlas includes a series of 
physical, statistical, and administrative maps 
of England and Wales, among which may 
be mentioned a river basin map; a map 
indicating the plains, hills, and mountains; a 
registration map, showing the grouping of the 
counties into registration divisions; a map 
illustrating the present condition of parlia- 
mentary representation; others show respec- 
tively the distribution of the population, the 
occupations of the people, and the death-rate 
for each county and for the twenty largest 
towns. These are followed bya coal-field map, 
and a map illustrating the agricultural statistics. 
The atlas will also include a series of parlia- 
mentary statistical maps of London, maps of 
the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and 
@ geological map of the British Isles. Each 
rd map is accompanied by a brief descrip- 

ion. 

Mr. STanrorD is also preparing A School 
Map of British Colonies and Possessions, drawn 
on a uniform scale, a map of the British Isles 
occupying the centre to serve as an index to 
scale, while the various colonies and posses- 
sions are arranged within separate borders or 
panels, but are kept as far as possible in their 
proper relative positions with Great Britain. 

THE same publisher will shortly issue A 
Trigonometrical Survey of the Island of Cyprus, 
executed by command of Major-Gen. Sir R. 
Biddulph, under the direction of Major H. H. 
Kitchener, assisted by Lieut. 8. C. N. Grant. 


The map is drawn to a scale of one inch to one 
statute mile. 


THE concluding volume of Stanford’s Com- 
dium of Geography and Travel—Europe, by 
essrs. F, W. Rudler and G. G. Chisholm, edited 
by Sir Andrew C. Ramsay, with Ethnological 
Appendix, by A. H. Keane, is announced as in 
preparation, as is also a second and much en- 
larged edition of The Geography of Weymouth, 
Portland and the Coast of Dorset, with coloured 
Sake map, section, and photographic 
i 





Mr. ARTHUR SILVERTHORNE will publish 
shortly through Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood, & 
Co. a volume entitled Provincial Water Supplies, 
which is represented to afford a complete 
critical and statistical view of the water supply 
of the United Kingdom. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have in preparation 
Air Analysis: a Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Air, by Messrs. J. A. Wanklyn 
and W. J. Cooper; Zhe Mammoth and its 
Lessons : an Appeal from Metaphysics to Science 
in Geology, by Henry H. Howorth; The 
Nigritians, by A. Featherman, which will 
eventually form vol. i. of the author’s “ Social 
History of the Races of Mankind”; The Wild 
Flowers of the Riviera, by Clarence Bicknell, 
illustrated from drawings by the author; South 
African Butterflies: a Monograph of the Extra- 
Tropical Species, by Roland Trimen; and a 
new edition of The Wave of Translation in its 
Application to the Three Oceans of Water, Air, 
and Ether, by the late Mr. J. Scott Russell. 


Messrs. W. SwaN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.’s 
announcements include :—An Liementary Text- 
Book of Zoology, by Prof. W. Claus, edited by 
Messrs. Adam Sedgwick and W. G. Heathcote, 
of which the first volume is just published ; An 
Elementary Text-Book of Entomology, by Mr. 
W. F. Kirby; a new edition of Profs. Prantl 
and Vines’ LHilementary Teat-Book of Botany; 
Life Histories of Plants, with an Introduction 
to the Comparative Study of Plants and Animals 
ona physiological basis, by Prof. A. MacAlpine ; 
A Bibliography and Index of Climatology, by Mr. 
A. Ramsay ; a translation of Profs. Masgeli and 
Schwendener’s The Microscope in Theory and 
Practice; a book on The Dynamo, by Mr. 8. 
R. Bottone, reprinted from the English Me- 
chanic; a translation, revised by J. 8. Stally- 
brass, of Prof. Hehn’s History and Migrations of 
Cultivated Plants and Domestic Animals; The 
Evolution of Flowers, by Mr. Grant Allen; The 
Entomology of a Pond, by Mr. E. A. Butler ; 
and several books on Popular Science and 
Natural History. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. Wricut will deliver three courses of 
lectures at Cambridge during the present term: 
(1) Arabic, Al-Hariri, Mak. 7; (2) Syriac, 
Abbeloos, De Vita et Scriptis 8. Jacobi Saru- 
gensis ; and (3) on the Comparative Grammar 
of Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew. 


THE third part of Prof. Bugge’s Mythologische 
Studien is now in type. He treats of the myth 
of the offering of Odin and of the Yggdrasill- 
tree, and compares the Christian representations 
of the Crucifixion and the Cross. 


THE first part of the series of Irish texts 
which Herr Hirzel, of Leipzig, is publishing, 
has been printed off, and will soon be issued. 
It contains, first, one of the Middle-Irish ver- 
sions of the Destruction of Troy, with an o_o 
version and notes by Mr. Whitley Stokes; 
secondly, the Old-Irish (ninth century) glosses 
on the Karlsruhe Codex of 8. Augustine’s 
Soliloquia. These are edited, with a commen- 
tary, by Prof. Windisch ; thirdly, Bricriu’s 
Feast and the Exile of Dul Dermat’s Sons, edited 
from the Yellow Book of Lecan, with a German 
translation and notes, by Prof. Windisch. Dr. 
Kuno Meyer’s edition of the Alexander-saga, 
from the Speckled Book, will probably appear 
in the second part of this series, 


Dr. A. Zretscu has printed in Germany, in 
parallel columns, the two versions of ‘‘The Siege 
of Troy,” after Dares, in the Harleian MS. 525 
and the Lincoln’s Inn MS. 150. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Jules Oppert read a paper 
upon ‘* An Assyrian Inscription relating to the 





Lunar Cycles.” More than twenty years ago, 
M. Oppert discovered in the inscriptions of 
King Sargon the mention of a great lunar 
cycle, one revolution of which ended with the 
year 712 B.c. Subsequently he came to the 
conclusion that this lunar cycle is identical 
with that of 1805 years, or 22,325 lunar 
changes, after which the series of evlipses of 
the moon recommence in their former order, 
The Chaldaeans, then, were acquainted with 
this cycle, which implies astronomical observa- 
tions continued over a large number of centuries. 
They make this cycle begin with the year 
11,542 B.c., the starting point also of the 
Sothiac cycles of 1,460 years, the last of which 
ends in 139 A.D. These two cycles, of 1460 and 
1805 years, occupied of old a prominent place 
in the east for the computation of chronology. 
Twelve of each of them, viz., 17,520 and 21,660 
years, give 292 and 361 multiples of sixty 
years, periods which are found in the Bible to 
represent the two intervals between the flood 
and the birth of Abraham, and between the 
birth of Abraham and the death of Joseph. In 
a Babylonian tablet that he has recently studied, 
M. Oppert finds a fresh proof of the importance, 
in the ancient kingdoms of Asia, of these 
two great cycles, both of which start from 
11,542 B.o. 








FINE ART. 


Surrey Bells and London Bell Founders. BY 
J. C. L. Stahlschmidt. (Elliot Stock.) 


A Past Masrer of the Founders’ Company 
has produced a volume upon Surrey Bells 
which places that county in the position to 
which Sussex, Cambridge, Norfolk, and 
Gloucestershire have already been elevated. 
He promises a similar work on the Bells of 
Kent. He treats, moreover, the history of 
London bell-founders, and intends to carry on 
his researches to later periods. We venture 
to hope that in further treatment of the 
subject we shall be told more about bells con- 
sidered as musical instruments. Names of 
founders and their wills and bargains are all 
very well; so, too, are the inscriptions they 
or their employers saw fit to mould upon 
their bells, but this is not enough. We want 
chiefly to know how bells sound; we want to 
be told what kind of bells the early London 
founders made, and how they learnt to 
improve them; we want to hear about their 
shapes and sizes, the notes they rang, the 
way they were hung, the materials they were 
made of, and whether they were in tune or 
not. When Mr. Stahlschmidt comes to deal 
with the London bell-founders of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries we shall 
want him to tell us whether they learnt any- 
thing from the Van den Gheyns and Hemonys 
of the Netherlands, whether Dutch workmen 
were employed, and what influence they pro- 
duced upon their English contemporaries. 
Perhaps we are too exacting. Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt will tell us that he has called his 
book “A Contribution to the Comparative 
Study of Bell Inscriptions.” As a matter of 
fact, he goes beyond the narrow limits thus 
defined, and we hope that he will transgress 
them still further. On the other hand, for 
what he has given us we are extremely 
thankful. His work is honest and thorough. 
He has not been inahurry. He has read with 
patience a great many archives, and rendered 
them accessible to all future workers. 

The first and, as it seems to us, the most 
valuable part of his book is an account, 
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extending over seventy-four pages, of the 
bell-founders of London down to the year 
1420, the approximate date at which the use 
of Lombardic capitals in bell-inscriptions was 
given up in exchange for black letter. This 
account is the result of a careful examination 
of the City archives, especially of the rolls of 
the Hustings Court of London. Reference is 
made to every citizen who, for one reason or 
another, may have been a bell-founder. Bell- 
founding in early times was only one of the 
branches of the trade of a “potter.” All 
bell-founders lived at the extreme east of the 
city, namely, in the Aldgate and Portsoken 
Wards, and chiefly in ‘‘ the main street from 
St. Andrew’s Church to that of St. Botolph- 
without-Aldgate, these two churches, but 
especially the latter, being pre-eminent by 
the bell-founders’ churches.” Leaving out 
of the question Alwoldus ‘ campanarius” 
(c. 1150), who was probably a bell-ringer 
only, the questionable Benedictus, called ‘‘ Le 
Seynter,”’ who was sheriff in 1216, and a few 
more, we are brought in contact, at the close 
of the thirteenth century, with a family 
of genuine bell-founders. These were the 
Wymbishes. Of Michael Wymbish (1297- 
1310) there are two bells at Bradenham, Buzks. 
Of Richard (1303-13) there are six, in the 
counties of Oxford, Suffolk, Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and Essex; moreover, we have a con- 
tract entered into between him and the 
prior and convent of the church of the Holy 
Trinity in London in 1812, “‘to make one 
bell, good, entire, and well-sounding, and as 
nearly in tune, to the utmost of his power, 
with the greater bell of the church.” Walter 
Wymbish, who made one of the bells at 
Kingston-by-Lewes, belonged to the same 
period. His successor, John Aleyn, one of 
whose bells is at Southease, is likewise of 
uncertain date; and so, too, is Geoffrey of 
Edelmeton, though the style of the lettering 
on his bell at Billericay in Essex shows that 
he belonged to about the same period. The 
will, enrolled in 1311, of Robert Lorchon, a 
founder, if not a bell-founder, is an interesting 
document. He leaves to his daughter “‘ totum 
illud tenementum in quo habitavi die obitus 
mei cum celaro solario gardino braschambre 
| foundry ] cum shopa et aliis suis pertinentibus 
adeo integre sicut illud tenui in vita mea.” 
To this will Henry in the Lane, among others, 
was executor. He was a leading “ potter,” 
whether bell-founder or not is uncertain. 
He was one of the experts appointed in 1316 
by the Mayor and Aldermen of London to 
report on the fair quantity of alloy to be put 
into brass goods. His will was enrolled in 
1330, and is one of the documents printed 
verbatim et literatin by Mr. Stahlschmidt. 
Peter de Weston, his kinsman, first mentioned 
in 1336, made some of the bells at Fairstead, 
Great Waltham, Whitwell, and Appledram, 
and possibly others besides. His will, enrolled 
in 1347, is printed entire. He was succeeded 
by his son Thomas, who died in the “ Black 
Death.” John de Romeneye, one of Peter de 
Weston’s executors, possibly made a group of 
bells, marked R, still in existence. He was 
a well-to-do man, and, when he died in 1349, 
he founded and endowed a chantry at St. 
Botolph’s, Aldgate. Peter de Weston’s step- 
son, William de Raughton, was probably a 
bell-founder, though none of his bells are 
known. In his will he makes mention of 





William Ryvel, many of whose bells have 
been found (Norwich and Kent), and who 
came into possession of Peter de Weston’s 
letters. 

About the end of the fourteenth century 
the term ‘‘ potter” was supplanted by those 
of ‘‘ founder” and “ brazier.”” The Founders’ 
Company received their Ordinances in 1365, 
the Braziers not until 1416, though they had 
been in existence for at least fifty years. 
Robert Rider, who probably died in 1386, 
is sometimes called ‘ potter,” sometimes 
‘“‘brazier.” He made bells now at Ford and 
Hartley. William Rofforde, who made bells 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and Derby, who succeeded him, are known by 
their existing works. William Burford calls 
himself in his will (1390) ‘‘ Civis et Belgeter,” 
but unfortunately none of his bells can be 
identified. He left his trade utensils to his 
son Robert, who continued the business for 
twenty-eight years. He made a bell for 
Shropham, but it has since been recast. 
About William, called Founder, ‘‘ a puzzle to 
campanists,” our author has a theory. He 
believes him to have been a contemporary of 
the Burfords, and conjectures that his real 
name was Bird. His bell inscriptions are 
sometimes in Lombardic capitals, sometimes 
in black-letter, so that he must have belonged 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
One of his bells is at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and several others are known. 

An interesting fact revealed by Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt is that about the year 1420 there 
existed in London a ‘‘ Guild of Belle-makers.” 
They never had Ordinances granted to them, 
and so never attained a recognised position. 
Of London bell-founders after the year 1420 
Mr. Stahlschmidt only concerns himself with 
asmall group. The first of them is Richard 
Hille, who died in 1440. His widow carried 
on his foundry, as we know from an existing 
contract for bells (1441) made between her 
and certain parishioners of the parish of 
Faversham, Kent. From another contract 
(1459) with the same parish it seems that the 
widow had married again, and was again a 
widow, for she is called ‘‘Johane Sturdy, 
Widewe.” Certain known bells with a mark 
called the ‘‘ cross and ring,” surmounted by a 
lozenge and flanked by the letters IS., are 
probably hers; the same without the initials 
would designate her bells in her first widow- 
hood, while the mark alone would point to 
the work of Richard Hille. Bells with all 
three stages of the mark are known. Some 
of Johanna’s letters went to Stephen Norton. 
Richard Hille’s daughter married Henry 
Jordan, who cast a bell for King’s College, 
Cambridge, and one still at Tarring Neville. 
William Chamberlayne, one of the witnesses 
to Jordan’s will, was a member of the Court 
of the Founders’ Company in 1497-98, from 
which year their existing records begin. 

As to the bells of Surrey, Mr. Stahlschmidt 
finds them, on the whole, of little interest 
from an antiquarian point of view. He 
estimates that the county possesses about 
1,030 church bells, of which twenty-two 
only were cast in pre-Reformation times, and 
thirteen more before the year 1600. Only 
seven have inscriptions in Lombardic capitals. 
These are at Chalden (the church famous for 
a twelfth-century wall-painting), Bisley, 
Wotton, Chelsham, Limpsfield (recast, with 





facsimile of inscription), and Chertsey. A 
bell at Pyrford, near Woking, is a puzzle. 
The inscription upon it is in sunk letters, 
many of them upside down and all in reverse. 
No sense can be made of them. Moreover, 
the date of the bell is quite uncertain, 
though it cannot well be older than the 
seventeenth century. 

Incidentally Mr. Stahlschmidt is led to 
give, in this part, an account of two im- 
portant foundries. The Whitechapel Foundry 
is first heard of under the direction of Robert 
Mot, who died in i608. It came suc- 
cessively into the hands of two generations 
of Carters and three of Bartletts. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century it 
belonged to Richard Phelps, who was suc- 
ceeded by his foreman, Thomas Lester. It 
was worked in succession by the partners, 
Lester and Pack, Pack and Chapman, Chap- 
man and Mears, and then by William Mears 
alone (1784). It remained in the Mears 
family down to the year 1865, ‘Big Ben” 
being cast there by George Mears in 1858. 
In 1865 it passed into the hands of Stain- 
bank, and is still carried on by his repre- 
sentatives. 

The Chertsey Foundry was started about 
1619 by the Eldridge family, who had been 
founders for generations; it was carried on 
by them for about a hundred years, and 
numerous bells of their making are still in 
use. 

Mr. Stahlschmidt has noted down what- 
ever survivals of peculiar uses, dating from 
pre-Reformation times, he has come across. 
He says, “‘ It is a matter of great regret that 
I am unable to give these more fully, one 
half the parish clergy having thrown into 
their waste-paper baskets my application for 
information.” The volume concludes with 
an elaborate catalogue, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, of all the church bells in the county. 
The printing and paper are good, the wood- 
cut illustrations numerous and of a service- 
able kind. W. M. Conway. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


READERS of the AcADEMY who have followed 
the long discussion on the Greek inscription at 
Brough will be interested to know that the 
original stone has been purchased for the Fitz- 
iio Museum at Cambridge. Our various 
correspondents seem to have at length arrived 
at a fair degree of agreement respecting the 
general tenour of the inscription; it may be 
hoped that its removal to a place where it can 
be more conveniently examined may result in 
settling the points in the reading which still 
remain open to dispute. Considering the great 
interest of this relic, it is a matter of some sur- 
prise that an effort was not made to secure it 
for the British Museum. 


THE programme of the Magazine of Art for 
the new volume is of great promise, and this 18 
a magazine which fulfils its promises. The 
brilliance of its staff appears to increase rather 
than diminish, and amongst the novelties of its 
inviting announcement is a series of ‘‘ Poems 
and Pictures” printed in colour and occupying 
a single page. The first, ‘‘A Visit from the 
Sea,” the joint production of Miss Alice Hewers 
and Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, will appeat 
in the November part. Some of the prose 
articles to which we shall specially look for- 
ward are “‘The New Forest,” by Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett and A. W. Henley; Prof. Colvin’ 
‘‘ East Suffolk Memories”; Mr. Basil Champ- 
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ney’s ‘‘Inigo Jones” ; ‘‘ Chodowiecki,” by Mr. 
Austin Dobson; ‘ Hokusai,” by Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson; ‘‘ Bookbinding,” by Mr. Andrew 
Lang; and ‘‘ Goya’s Legends,” by the editor. 


Monnay, October 13, has been appointed as 
the receiving day for the works of art intended 
for the autumn exhibition of the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Art Society,” at the Conduit Street 
Galleries. 

THE annual exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain is now being held in the 
gallery of the old Water-colour Society. Sig. 
Vittorio Sella appears as a rival of Mr. H. F. 
Donkin’s marvellous series of Alpine scenes. The 
success of instantaneous photography is best seen 
in Messrs. G. West & Son’s ‘‘ Yachts racing in 
the Solent,’ taken from a sailing boat, which 
deserves the medal it has received; in M. G. 
Grassin’s ‘‘ Express Train,” where the exposure 
was only one three-hundredth part of a second ; 
and in Mr. M. Auty’s ‘‘ Lightning,” which will 
be a surprise to most beholders. Of the two 
classes, the landscapes please us more than the 
portraits. As regards the possibilities of the 
future, much interest attaches to the platino- 

prints, and also to the photo-engravings 
exhibited by Messrs. T. & R. Annan, of Glas- 
gow. From a technical point of view it is 
noteworthy that the original negatives have 
been taken, almost without exception, on gela- 
tine plates. 

TuE Industrial Exhibition at Bristol is well 
arranged and full of interesting objects. 
Among the pictures may be specially noted the 
fine collection of drawings by Muller, and 
among the modern products the splendid show 
of pottery made at Clevedon Gourt by Sir 
Edmund Elton. The boldness and originality 
of the slightly raised designs, and the richness 
of its variegated colouring, give ‘‘ Elton Ware” 
an individuality which it would be very diffi- 
cult to imitate. 

Tue Brighton Art Loan Exhibition, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Chichester, which 
is to be opened on October 18, promises to be 
one of the most important of local efforts of the 
kind. The list of Vice-Presidents and Com- 
mittee includes the names of numerous well- 
known collectors and possessors of pictures, 
both ancient and modern, of the highest class. 
Besides the usual contributions to such exhibi- 
tions, there will be a series of apartments fur- 
nished and fitted up to represent different 
periods of English domestic art, manners, and 
customes, 


AsouT three years ago Mr. John Leyland 
published a folio volume containing twenty- 
five Views of Ancient Buildings in Halifax, which 
met with a deserved success. He is now 
desirous of selling the original drawings made 
for that work, which ought to find their way 
to some public library in Yorkshire, or to a 
collector interested in the history of English 
domestic architecture. Mr. Leyland’s alien 
is Elm Lea, Perry Vale, Forest Hill. 


On October 18 Messrs. Wilkinson & Son will 
sell by auction, at Brighton, a valuable collec- 
tion of mezzotint engravings, the property of 
a member of the family of the late Mr. Laurie, 
of Fleet Street, by whose firm they were pub- 
lished. The collection includes many portraits 
after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Vandyke, and 
others. A number of choice prints by Strange, 
Bartolozzi, and other engravers, will be offered 
for sale at the same time. 


_ Messrs. W. Swan SonnENSCHELN & Co. have 
in preparation a work by Mr. Graham Everitt, 
entitled Knglish Caricaturists and Graphic 


Humourists of the Nineteenth Century, illus- 


trated by reproductions of early caricatures and 
k illustrations. 


THE same publishers announce two “ fine art 





toy books—IJn and Out, and Harlequin Eggs— 
an 


the illustrations being by Miss Chitty, and the | be 


verse by ‘‘ Ismay Thorne.” 


In the Chronique de Art M. Eugtne Mintz 

ives an interesting account of his discovery in 

e Bibliothéque nationale of a new MS. of 
Piero della Francesca’s ‘‘ Treatise on Perspec- 
tive.” It is a copy of the tenth century in 
Latin, and reproduces the drawings of the 
original, two of which, reduced, are given in 
the Chronique, and show Piero’s canon of the 
human head. M. Miintz cites a curious passage 
in which Piero proclaims the superiority of 
Apelles and other Greek painters over the 
moderns, and prophesies that if modern artists 
would follow their manner of painting, instead 
of seeking the applause of ignorant persons, 
they would achieve a lasting fame. As Piero’s 
admiration for ancient Greek painting must 
have been based on faith—‘‘the evidence of 
things not seen,” and as his own known work 
inclined strongly to naturalism—this passage 
is sufficiently remarkable. 


MUSIC. 


Schumann. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington.) 

TuIs is another number of the series of ‘‘The 
Great Musicians.” Chronological order is not 
the editor’s first law: Dr. Hueffer first gave us 
Wagner, then came Bach, Handel, and others, 
and now we have Schumann. It matters, how- 
ever, little how these biographies are brought 
out so long as they are good. Mr. Maitland 
speaks of his sketch of the life of Robert 
Schumann as imperfect: it is so, but not owing 
to any fault of his. Many of the composer’s 
intimate friends and celebrated contemporaries 
have passed away, but many are living; so that 
for the present the whole material for a bio- 
graphy is scarcely available. His illustrious 
widow, too, is still with us; and let us ho 

that, like her father, she will live to a ripe old 
age, since what she is now doing for art and for 
her husband’s music more than compensates u3 
for any documents or information naturally 
withheld for the time. And not only does Mr, 
Maitland confess that his little book is imperfect, 
but also that it lacks originality. The fact is, an 
excellent life of Schumann has been written in 
German by Wasielewski, and other valuable 
notices of the composer have appeared from 
time to time, so our author’s position was a 
difficult one: he frankly tells us his book is 
‘mainly based on the work of others.” Yet it 
is interesting, and, moreover, well arranged. 
First we rave the artist’s life. His early 
musical feats, his happy days at “—yp™ - 
his visit to Italy, his Cote period of study 
under Wieck and Dorn, the ‘‘ Davidsbund,” his 
love trials, and, after years of suspense, his 
marriage with the gifted pianiste Clara Wreck, 
are well described in two short chapters; the 
third, containing an account of the last period 
of his life, is appropriately entitled ‘The 
shadow of death.” Sad and gloomy were the 
closing years of the great tone-poet; the mis- 
fortunes of the man may excite our sympathy, 
but they appeal, of course, more especially to 
those who knew and loved him. What we have 
to deplore is the fatal malady which obscured 
and finally destroyed one of the s.rongest and 
keenest intellects of the post-Beethoven period. 
Mr. Maitland gives a list of the various pseudo- 
nyms adopted by Scumann for himself and his 
friends, and it will be much —— by 
those who play his music or r his articles. 
The two concluding chapters of the book are 
about Schumann as a writer, and about his 
critics. Of his own excellence as a critic 
we have signal proof: in nearly every case 
the verdict of later years has confirmed the 
judgments which he pronounced upon men 














who, when he wrote about them were only 


ginning to be known—three names stand 
out er ar Berlioz, Chopin, and Brahms. 
Mr. tland, speaking of Schumann’s literary 
talent, says ‘‘such power has not been 
exhibited by any other practical musician 
before or since, with the single exception 
of Wagner.” Did he forget Berlioz? The 
name of the French musician recalls another 
statement of Mr. Maitland’s, ‘“‘from Berlioz 
there came no direct criticism of any work of 
Schumann’s,” So far as we know this is true, 
but why did he quote a sentence from one of 
Berlioz’ letters about Schumann’s opinion of 
his ‘‘Offertorium” rather than the short 
though interesting reference to Schumann’s 
pianoforte works in Berlioz’ letter to the com- 
poser written from Paris in 1837. Berlioz 
speaks of them as ‘‘the logical continuation of 
those by Weber, Beethoven, and Schubert,” 
and also as ‘essentially new and progressive 
compositions.” 

Schumann’s critics in this country thirty 
years ago were not very discerning; the one or 
two extracts from newspapers of that date 
which Mr. Maitland gives show us how times 
and opinions have changed, and for the better. 
The terms of praise in which Schumann is now 
spoken of by writers of any note, and the 
enthusiasm everywhere shown by the public, 
make, at any rate, some amends for the hasty 
expressions, prejudice, and indifference of the 

t 


The chronological table of Schumann’s life 
and works at the end of the book is very useful ; 
but two tables, one containing the events, the 
other the list of works, would have been handier 
for reference. The death of Mendelssohn is 
mentioned, yct it scarcely comes under “‘ Events 
of his Life” (i.e., Schumann’s), We notice 
op. 66, and again op. 109, described merely as 
‘* pianoforte duet.” J. 8. SHEDLOCcK. 
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GEORGE BELL & SON 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


FIFTY YEARS of PUBLIC LIFE 


of the late SIR H. COLE, K.C.B., accounted for 

in his Deeds, Speeches, and Writings. 
ii‘ These two volumes are full of interest... . What- 
ever could advance knowledge, refine taste, add to the 
comforts and beauty of life, alleviate porary, and ce 
mote a rational spirit in the government of mankind, 
had his warmest sympathies; and with him strong feel- 
ing was never vented in mere words, but i. lied the 
motive power to rapid, well- directed action. Henry 
Cole was certainly a meritorious public servant, and 
those whom he so well served are not likely to forget 
the debt they owe him:’’— Times. 

“There is plenty of interesting matter in both volumes, 
They tell us but little about Sir Henry Cole’s private 
life, but they abound in anecdotes and naive illustra- 
tions of his character and his dealings with contempo- 
raries of note; and the public achievements which they 
chronicle, and on which they throw much fresh light, 
were of great and various concern in the history of the 
past two generations.”—Athenaewm. 


MUND. Two Plays. By MICHAEL FIELD. 
Post 8vo, vellum, 6s. 

“Tt is many ey on since we have read a new poem so 
instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry. ... 
It must be left to the reader to enjoy the skill with 
which the dramatic conduct is evolyed, the beauty of 
the conception of the drama, the strength and purity of 
the language, and the brilliant distinction and consistent 
development of the chief characters.”’—Saturday Review. 

“The writer undoubtedly possesses the two qualities 
absolutely essential to all dramatic writing. . . . Very 
striking, despite a false note or two, and showing some- 
thing almost of Shakspearian penetration into a half- 
human nature, is the scene between Machaon and the 
taun.”’—Athenaeum. 

“The ring of a new voice likely to be heard far and 
wide among the English-speaking peoples.”’—Spectator. 

“Genuinely romantic.... Mr. Field preaches the 
gospel of ecstacy to an old and chiller-minded worid.” 


(Clifton: J. Bakar & Son.)  A™demy. 


MANUAL of FRENCH PROSODY. 


For the Use of English Students. By ARTHUR 
—— Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 
VO, 3s. 

**A very good book.’’—Saturday Review, 

**The book before us is just what a handbook for the 
higher classes of schools should be, but at the same time 
it may be consulted with poanenso and profit by any 
English-speaking person who wishes to know wherein 
French metre consists, and howit has grown,” — Academy. 

“The very book we have been looking for. We hailed 
the title with bes and were not disappointed by the 
perusal,”—Journal of Education. 


BOHN’S DICTIONARY of POETI- 


CAL QUOTATIONS. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 
Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation of 
being entirely free from the rubbish which is commonly 
thrust in.o similar collections. His selections have been 
made from a long and extensive course of reading, and 
it everywhere bears evidence of a scholar’s eye and 
taste. There must be, as we judge, nearly 8,000 quota- 
tions ao the volume, ranging trom Chaucer to Tenny- 
son.’’—TZimes. 


SPINOZA, THE CHIEF WORKS 


of. Translated by R. H. M. ELWES, with an 
Introduction. 2 vols., 5s. each. 

‘‘ Mr. Elwes prefaces the whole with aremarkably well 
written introduction. Spinoza is only now beginning to 
attract the attention in this country which is his pong 
and it is satisfactory that the first complete English 
translation of his chief works should be a thoroughly 
scholarly production.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of 


PHYSICAL GEOLOWY. By A. J. JUKES- 
BROWNE, B.A. F.GS., of the Geological 
Survey of yo and Wales. With numerous 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s. 

“Occupying a place midway between elementa 
handbooks and the elaborate works of our great seoenh 
and contemporary geologists, the manual is likely to 
prove of great practical utility.”—Svotsman. ; 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. EWINW’ 
POPULAR TALES. _— 


With Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. Fcap. 4to, in 
tiff wrapper, 1s. each. 


JAN of the WINDMILL; a Story 


of the Plains, 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING. 


Loxpox: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
4, York Srrezer, Covent Garpen. 





JOHN WYCLIFFE: 


tenary Tribute. By the Rev. J. JACKSON 
WRAY, Author of ‘‘ Nestleton Magna,” &c. Small 





$ JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE SONGS. With Illuminations 
and Illustrations in rich Colours. 

CHIONESS of WATERFORD and th 
of TANKERVILLE. Royal 4to, £2 2s. 


THE EMPIRE of the HITTITES. 


By WM. WRIGHT, B.A., D.D. With Decipher- 
ment of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor SAYCE, 
by Col. Sir CHARLES 


L.D.; a Hittite Ma 


LL. 

WILSON, F.R.S., and Captain COND 
and a complete set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. 
RYLANDS, F.8.A. Royal 8vo, cloth, 17s. 6d. 


ALIKE and PERFECT. By the 


Rev. C. A. WILLIAMS. With a Preface by the 
et, Principal CAIRNS, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


FROM the BEGINNING to the 


GLORY; or, Scripture Lessons for Bible Clas 
and Senior Classes in Sunday Schools. 
BEAUJOLOIS DENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SICK ROOM MEDITATIONS; or, 
By the Rev. J. CROSS, DD., 
LU.D., Author of “ Evangel,’ &c. Cloth, 5s. 


KNOCKING: the Words of Jesus 


at the Door of the Heart. A Sacred Monody. By 
D.D., Author of 
** Morning and Night Watches,” &c. Square 16mo, 


Alone with God. 


the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, 


cloth, 1s. 6d. 


IVY LEAVES: being Thoughts for 


a Month. Selected from the writin 
FRANCES RIDLEY 


the Stream.” Square 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


THE GOSPEL and the CHILD: a 


Contribution to Christian Sociology. 


LAMB, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 


33. 6d. 


third Psalm,” &c. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


Christ. By the Rev. GEORGE E 
puter ot “Strong and Free,” &c. 
8s. 6d. 


crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LEUPOLT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


trations, cloth, 5s. 





Loxpoyv: JAMES NISBET & CO, 
21, Berners Srreet, W. 


By the MAR- 
e COUNTESS 


HAVERGAL. With ele- 
gant Coloured Borders. 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


DRIFT LEAVES. By Mrs. Hay- 


CRAFT (Miss MACRITCHIE). 16mo, cloth, 1s. 


GATES and DOORS. By Mrs. A. 


RUSSELL SIMPSON, Author of “Steps through 


ER, R.E.; 


ses 
By LADY 


of the late 


By A 
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8vo, cloth, 


SEOES of PEACE. By Miss Anna 


WARNER, Author of ** The Melody of the Twenty- 


UP HIGH: Friendly Words to 


those within and to those without the Fold of 
VERARD 


16mo, cloth, 


a Quincen- 


THE GOSPEL inGREAT BRITAIN 


Be Dw Rev. 8. McNAUGHTON. Crown 8vo, 


FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS of 


an INDIAN MISSIONARY. By the Rev. C. B. 


THE YOUNG TRAWLER:: a Tale 


of Life, Death, and Rescue in the North Sea. B 
R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “ The Lifeboat, 
&e, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


SILVER CHIMES; or, Olive: a 


Story for Children. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author 
of “ Rex and Regina,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Illus- 


A BOYS WILL. By Ellen L. 


DAVIS. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


List. 





THE MARQOIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 
With numerous Fine Engravings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by the 
Marquis of Lorne, Sydney Hall, and —_ forming a handsome volume 
for the drawing-room table. Imp. 8vo, 8s, extra cloth boards, gilt ; or 
26s. bound in morocco, elegant, 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

**Tt is not too ‘much to say that if it had been produced by a West-end 

publisher at three times the modest price charged for it by the Religious 

Tract Society it would have been esteemed remarkably Erm ol Otrente 
ircular, 


* Most interesting—in extremely pleasant book, The illustrations by 
Mr. Sydney Hal! and Lord Lorne largely contribute to the i of 
this very attractive volume.”—Saturday Review. 
“ What we specially need to be told about Canada, Lord Lorne is excep- 
tionally fitted to tell us; and he has succeeded in doing so with a fine 
modest frankness and hearty goodwill, and a copious wealth of well-put 
information. To the emigrant Lord Lorne gives some sound practical 
advice.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“It would be a mistake to regard the book as a mere ornament of the 
drawing-room table. It will undoubtedly answer this purpose, and give a 
Pyey | occupation to anyone who may listlessly turn over its leaves, 
ut to the reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large 
amount of solid information.”—Guardian. 


SIR WILLIAM MUIR’S NEW BOOK. 
MAHOMET and ISLAM: a Sketch of the 


Prophet's Life from Original Sources, and a Brief Outline of his Reli- 

gion. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1., LL.D., D.C.L., formerly 

Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces of India, Author of 

* The Life of Mahomet,” “ Annals of the Early Caliphate,” &c. With 

Illustrations and a large Map of Arabia. Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth boards. 
Sir William Muir stands unrivalled in his knowledge of the Life and 
Times of Mahomet, and he has written this sketch to put the main facts of 
the origin of Mehometanism and how it contrasts with Christianity in a 
popular form, 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 


“The volumes which the Committee of the Religious Tract Society is 
issuing under the above title fully deserve success, Most of them have 
been intrusted to scholars who have a special acquaintance with the sub- 
jects cbout which they severally treat.” - Athenaeum. 


BABYLONIAN LIFE and HISTORY. 
By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, B.A. Cantab., Assistant in the Department 
of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. Illustrated. 3s., cloth boards, 

‘An admirable addition to this excellent series of ‘ By-Paths of Bible 

Knowledge.’ It is not long since such works as this were entirely beyond 

the reach of the many, while popular histories were too often both in- 

ite an ientifi Mr. Budge’s method is sound, and his book is 
worthy of his reputation.”—Saturday Review. 


EGYPTIAN LIFE and HISTORY as illus- 
trated by the Monuments. With a Chapter on the Contact of Egypt 
and Israel, By M. E. HARKNESS, Author of ** Assyrian Life and 
History.” With Ill i from Originals in the British Museum, 
Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards. 














PRESENT DAY TRACTS. Five Volumes 
are now ready, %s. 6d. each, cloth. Vol. V., just published, contains 
Tracts by Dr. F. GODET, Principal CAIRNS, Dr, EUSTACE CONDER, 
Rey. JAMES IVERACH, Prebendary ROW, and Dr, J. MURRAY 
MITCHELL, 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. 


Vol. 1.,just published, contains Biographies and Portraits of Luther, 
Calvin, Farel, Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, Anselm, Wesley, Durer, 
Dr. Johnson, Knox, aud John Huss, 1s, 6d., cloth, 


THE HONEY BEE: its Nature, Homes, 
and Products. By W. H. HARRIS, B.A., B.8.C. With Eighty-two 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards, 

This book is written by a well-known and successful bee-keeper. It 

gives in an ioteresting popular way all that is known about the habits and 

nature of bees, It is also intended as a practica! guide for bee-keepers, and 
the latest information about the methods, risks, and profits of ing 


will be found in it. 
"1LEADERS in MODERN PHILAN- 


THROPY. By the Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., Author of “ Better 
a me Working People,” &c. With Fifteen fine Portraits, Cloth 
oards, 5s, 
The object of these Biographical Sketch »s is to show that the great leaders 
in modern philanthropic labours have been true Christians, and that their 
Christianity was the mainspring and support of their self-denying toll. The 
volume is full of attractive, suggestive, and useful reading. 


THE STORY of JOSEPH read inthe LIGHT 
of 'the SON of MAN: a Popular Exposition. By the Rev. A. M. 
SYMINGTON, D.D., Author of “Vox Clamantis,” &c. Crown Sv, 
2s. 6d., c'oth boards, 

A clear, suggestive, and practical exposition of the wonderful history of 

Joseph. A new volume of the series of “* Bible Monographs.” 





NEW BOOKS WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 
THE SWEET STORY of OLD: a Sunday 


Book for the Little Ores. By HESBA STRETTON, Author of 


Vv ** Jessica's First Prayer,” ‘Bede's Charity,” &c, With Twelve 
Lf one Pictures by R. W. Maddox. 4to, 3s.6d., cloth boards, 
colou! 


The story of the Life of Jesus, told so as to interest young children. For 
this purpose those parts of our Saviour’s life and teaching which appeal 
most directly to children have been made most prominent, It is intended 
as a Sunday book, to be read to, or read by, the little ones. The twelve 
fu'l-page coloured illustrations add great'y to the interest and attractive- 


ness of the volume, 
STORYLAND. By Sydney Grey. With 


Thirty-two Coloured Illustrations by Robert Barnes. 4to, handsomely 
bound in coloured paper boards, 63. 
The stories in this volume are well within the understanding of childcen, 
and are both interesting and instructive, while the very numerous illustra- 
— it a unique volume. No better gift-book for a child could 
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BY LIONEL 8. _BEALE EBS, Profesegr 
of Medicine in King’s and Physician to the 

SLIGHT AILMENTS: their heey) and Treatment. “¥ 

URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS : D: a 


and T 

HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100PI. 2ls, a & Sons.) 
THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 31s. 
BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and L'fe. A New Edition prevaring. 
ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. 
MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s, 64. | “*MACHINERY of LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
DISEASE GERMS, (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 
KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. (Text only.) 16s. [4 New Edition preparing. 

London: J. & A, CHURCHILL, 








Just published, Second i. Devine tan ea. Enlarged, with Illustrations, 


1 Deiter on “MENTAL DISEASE. By 


W. H. O, SANKEY, M.D. Lond., F.R.C.P., late Lecturer on Mental 

}, University College, London ; "formerly “Medical Superintendent of 

of 1 Asyl um, and President of the Medico- 

Female Depa Society ; Proprietor of Boreatton Park Asylum. 


London : H. K. LEw1s, 136, Gower-street,' W.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp Sruxez 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Ligh’ Scing alae inal neste cf the 


Lows . 7 Wiuas C. MACDONALD, ) > 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.; CHARING CROSS, 8.W.; 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), 
_ Established 1710. Home and Foreign I 

















at derat 


“uve, Established 1810. oe | bow rates for Young Lives, Large 
Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Clai 


PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
6&4, CORNHILL, 


INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS,——-ON LAND OR WATER 
AND HAS 


THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 


AND PAYS YEARLY 


THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF onenmaatTen 
of any Accidental Assurance Co 


CHAIRMAN .. «. «.. HARVIE M. FARQUEAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-END OFFICE—8, GRAND —-  SCEESENOS, CHARING CROSS, 
HEAD OFFICE—64, CouNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. Vian, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Biszegee BAN K, 
Southampton- 


lane, 
Current Accou usual prictice of other Bankers, 
and Interest allowed on the nm Ay ae balances when not drawn 
below “ No commission charged for keeping Accounts 











gon demands nes at Three per cent, Interest re- 


Payable on demand. 

The Bank cntesiaiees for its Customers, free of charge, the oustod: 
Deeds, Wri mall tahoe Benteitinn al ystoabiee® the collection ot Bills 
of Exchange, , and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 

eae cre ett 

ma) . on app 2. 
Vist * FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


Patro 
The ARCHBISHOP of GAN TERBURY. 
The ARCHBISHOP of ARMAGH. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN. 
The LO “eane Chief Justice of England, 
Chairman of Committees. 

The Right Hon. ‘A. = B. ——— HOPE, M.P. 


Treasu 
Sir WALTER os UHAR, E Bart., 18, King-street, 
ames’s, S.W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, 
Oxford street, W. 





Messrs, HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16, St. James’s- 


street, S.W. 
Messrs, GLYN, mise. = = oe Lombard-street, E.C. 
‘elary. 
G. J. MURRAY, Esq., 20, ‘Cockapur-strect, Charing-cross, 
London, S.W. 


pals Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage 


law of the land, and in particular to resist the legalisa- 
tion of marriage with a wife's sister, sabe 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


ox 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The origina), best, and most liberal. 
cus rine Oates a 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with i 
F. MO. 
“8,449,860; Tottenham-eourt road: ED 19.30, , and $1, Morwell-street, W 
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THEATRES. 
COURT THEATRE 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Every evening, at 


EW MEN AND OLD ACRES. 

Mr. Vavasour, Mr. Arthur Cecil ; Samuel Brown, Mr. John Clayton; ; 
Bertie Fitzurse, H. Reeves Smith ; Mr. 7 Mr. G. W. 
Berthold Blasenbalg. Mr. E. D. Lyons ; Secker, 

Bunter, Mrs. John Wood; Fanny Bunter, Miss 4 Fane ; Lady Mattia 
Vavasour, Miss Le Theire ; Lilian Vavasour, Miss Marion Terry, 





PRINCE'S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Hy . Ep@ar Bruce, 
Every evening, at 4.15, a new Play, in prologue and three acts, written 
by Hoon Conway and — Ly" entitled 
BACK, 
Preceded, at 7. 7.45, by SIX OND EIGHTPENCE, 


TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
evening, at 8.30, OU oY 
ur DAVID JAMES in his original character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK. 
Supported by Messrs. Gerald Moore, Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c, ; 
Mesdames Fortescue, Lucy — R, Erskine, Cicely Richards, &o. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by SUNSHINE. 








DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
Every evening, at THE WOR - 


Preceded, at 7. 25, by HARRY NICHOLLS’s 
TIMSON’S LITTLE HOLIDAY. 





MPIRE THEATRE. 
. wee Messrs, vaneron and DE CHASTELAIN, 


very 83), 

an oll the direction of John Hollingshead), Fanny Leslie as Dick Whit- 
ngton, 
Followed, at 11, by Comic Ballet, a 








P-ITI-PIP, 
in Fares at? Le Fre Troupe will appear. 
1, J, Hitchins, Acting M: 
Ge Actus THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JouN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
very evening, at 830, CAMARALZAMAN, 
ame Burlesque, by F, C, BURNAND, 
Preceded, at 7.40, by 


GOOSE WITH GOLDEN EGGS. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Lessces, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J. L, SHINE. 
Every ovening, at 9, es new Farcical Comedy, entitled 


PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
by C. H. HAWTREY. 

Messrs. A. Beaumont, W. 8, Penley, C. H. Hawtrey, Julian Cross, Forbes 
Dawson, G. Ogi vy, Mackenzie, and W. J. Hill; Mesdames Vane Feather- 
stone, Maude — Leigh Murray, and Stephens. 

Preceded, at 8, 

4 PHENOWENON IN A SMOCK FROCK. 
savas Manager, Mr. EUGENE C, STAFFORD. 


GRAND T HEAT RE, 
ISLINGTON. 
Lessee and Manager. Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
LAST NIGHT of A KUINED LIFE, 
MONDAY NEXT, 


PROOF, 
Mr. J. H. Clynds and powerful Company. 
In active preparation, 








THE SUNNY SOUTH, 
in which Mr. George Darrell, the celebrated representative Australian 
actor and author, will make his first appearance in England. 





EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. MAT ROBSON. 
Every evening, at 7.30, Tlix sTREETS, 
by G. L. GorDON, concluding with 
A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE, 


by E. DRAYTON. eau Manager, Mr. E. N. HALLOWS. 














OOLE’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee, Mr, J. L. T 

Under tho management of a douin and Lionel Brough. 
Every evening, be 8.30, New Burlesq 


ABES ; OR, WHINES FROM THE WOOD, 
by HARRY Pavirow and Ww. Cc. Li 


45, by a new Domestic Comedy (written specially for 
Lionel Brough), by T. EDGAR P seereeee entitled - , 
U 


OFF 
_ Business Manager, Mr. Gilbert Tate. 


Ye epee THEATRE. 


a... Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORKE. 
at 8, will be produced a new five-act Play of Modern 
Ragin, Middieslass Life, by HENRY A. JONES, entitled 
SAINTS AND SINNERS, 
in which Mr. Thomas Thorne will make his re-ap earance, with the fol- 
lowing powerful -— :—Messrs, Henry Neville, ackintosh, Frederick 
Thorne, W. Lestocq, M. Robson, F. Grove, W. Howe, and H. B. Con- 
nay (by permission cf Rane. Clayton & Cecil) ; Mesd Cissy 
A. Giffard, and Kate Paillipe. 





Grah 








“rT have witnessed some 9 striking Cures of Bronehi aland Chest Cases by 


DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS” 


(Signed) J, F. ASH, M.P.S., Whitmore-road, Small Heath, Birmingham, 
DR. LCOOCK’S WAFERS instantly relieve and speedily cure Asthma, 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phiegm 
Pains in the Chest, Kheumatism—and taste pleasantly. 


Sold at ls, 1}d_, 2s. 9d,, 48, 6d, and 11s, per box by all Druggists. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
per & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 


Sours, PS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Po!TeD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
FSSENCE of BEEF. BEEF TEA, 
PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, end other 
GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDS. 
—GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS, _ 
EOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, Ww. 























FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 
Str ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 


Surgeons of England, writes :— 


“PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 


and most careful manufacture and the most retreshing and agreeable 


of balms for the skin.” 


Sse LD EVERYWHERE. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS 


AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“Tf proper! 
* Stric ure ; well manufactured in every way. 
* Pure Vs , @ portion of oil extracted,’ »—O 


HARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F-R.O.S.1. 


erly prepared, there is no nicer or more wyholeoome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HAssaLu. 


STopDART, F.I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. 


, Analyst for Dublin, 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS cocoa,—* A delicious preparation.” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 








NEW BOOKS. 


SOPHOCLES.—THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical 
Notes, Comment’ , and Translation in English Verse, by R. C. JEBB, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

Part I, OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. y 8vo, 15s. 
jarship combines 


* Of his explanatory and critical notes we can only speak with admiration, Thorough schol 
with taste, erudition, and boundless industry to make his first volume 4 pattern of editing. The work is made 
complete by a prose translation, upon pages alternating with the text, of which we may say shortly that it displays 


sound judgment and taste, without sacrificing precision to poetry of expression.” —Times. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN’S DIGEST. 
Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jurists used or referred to 
therein, together with a full Commentary on one Title (de usufructu). By 
HENRY ¥ OHN ROBY, M.A., formerly Classical Lecturer in St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Prof. of Jurisprudence, University College, London. 

y 8vo, 18s. 

** Not an pu tase philological, historical, or legal, has been left unsifted, More informing aid still has been 
supplied to the student of the ‘ Digest’ at large by a preliminary account, covering nearly 300 pages, of the mode of 
composition of the ‘ — and of the jurists whose decisions and arg t i its sub Nowhere 
eise can a clearer view be obtained of the personal succession by which the tradition of Roman legal science was 
sustained and developcd. Roman law, almost more than Roman legions, was the backbone of the Koman common- 
wealth. Mr. Roby, by his careful sketch of the sages of Roman law, from Sextus to Papirius, under Tarquin the 
Proud, to the Byzantine Bar, has contributed to render the tenacity and durability of the most enduring polity the 
world has ever experienced somewhat more intelligible.”—Zimes, 


A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. 
By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A., Fellow and Praelector in Chemistry of 
Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo. (Immediately. 





A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. ByS. H. Vines, |. 


M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College. (Nearly ready. 


THE UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE from the EARLIEST 
TIMES to the ROYAL INJUNCTIONS of 1535, By JAMES BASS 
MULLINGER, M.A. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, pp. 734, 12s. [Vol II., immediately. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By Sir W. 
THOMSON, LL.D., D.O.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Collected from different Scientific Periodicals from 
May, 1841, tothe presenttime. Vol.I. Demy 8vo, 18s. [Vol. II., immediately. 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS and PAPERS on PROTOZOA, 


COELENTERATES, WORMS, and certain smaller groups of Animals, 
published during ‘the years 1861—1883. By D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A., 


Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (in the press. 


HISTORY of GREEK MATHEMATICS. By J. Gow, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College. [Nearly ready. 


GRADUATI CANTABRIGIENSES: sive Catalogus exhibens 
nomina eorum quos ab anno academico admissionum MDCCC. usque ad octavum 
diem Octobris MDCCCLXXXIV. gradu quocunque ornavit Academia Can- 
tabrigiensis, e libris subscriptionum desumptus. Cura HENRICI RICHARDS 


LUARD, 8.1.P., Coll. 8S. Trin. socii atque academiac Registrarii. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY and 
COLLEGES of CAMBRIDGE. By the late Professor WILLIS, M.A.’* With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Continued to the present time, and 


Edited by JOHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (Nearly ready. 


New Volumes of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. 
THE BOOK of JOB. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 5s. 


THE BOOK of HOSEA. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 
(Nearly ready. 


M. T. CICERONIS de AMICITIA. Edited by J. S. Reid, M.L., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. New 
Edition, with Additions. 8s. 6d. ai ” 

** A more distinct gain to scholarship is Mr. Reid’s able and thorough edition of the ‘De Amiciti& ’ of Cicero, a 
work of which, whether we regard the exhaustive Introduction or the instructive and most suegestive Commentary, | 
Alcea paper eerie ritoted wht oo end te seege tas anos peel Saoricae 
of Cuesventon tin or to elucidate the text.”—Saturday Review, peared 


M. T. CICERONIS CATO MAJOR de SENECTUTE. Edited by 


J. 8. REID, M.L. 3s 
“ The notes are excellent and scholarlike, adapted for the upper forms of public schools, and likely to be useful 
even to more advanced students.”—Guardian, 


M. T. CICERONIS pro P. CORNELIO SULLA ORATIO. Edited 
by J. 8. REID, M.L. 3s, 6d. 


“Mr. Reid is so well known to scholars as a commentator on Cicero that a now work from him scarcely needs 
any commendation of ours, His edition of the speech * Pro Sulla’ is fully equal in merit to the volumes which he 
has already published. . . . It wou'd be difficult to speak ly of the notes. There cou!d be no better 
way of gaining an insight into the characteristics of Cicero’s style and the Latinity of bis period than by making a 
careful study of this speech with the aid of Mr. Reid’s commentary. . . . Mr, Reid's intimate knowledge of the 
inutest details of scholarship enables him to detect and explain the sligt points of distinction between the 
usages of different authors and different periods.”—Saturday Review. 


XM. TULLI CIORRONIS de FINIBUS BONORUM et MALORUM 
IB i. t vii d Explained. Trans 
JAMES 8. REID, M.L. 8 vo Ss. en oe {In rye 
Vol. IIL, containing the Translation. Demy 8vo, 8s. 














M. T. CICERONIS de OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES. With Marginal 


Analysis, an English Commen , and Copious Indices, by H. A. HOLDEN, | 
a. ae eae Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Firtu EDITION. Crown | 
O, | 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SON, CamsripGe University Press WareHousE, AVE Maria LANE. 


A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT MARBLES in GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Prof. ADOLF MICHAELIS. Translated by C. A.M. FENNELL, M.A., 
late Fellow of Jesus College. Royal 8vo, rox’ (morocco back), £2 2s. 


THE. TYPES of | GREEK OOS. By Percy Gardner, M.A., 
S.A., ey essor 0: logy. With Sixteen Au Plates, con- 
taining Photographs of Coins of all parts of the Greek World. . 
extra, £1 11s. 6d.  roxburgis (morocco back), 2 . . hag iateaaae 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, Critical 


Notes, and Archaeological Illustrations by J. E. SANDYS, M. 
Tutor of St. John’s Celicee, Cambridge, and Public Orator.’ Sulton anal 


ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS. By. C. Waldstein, M.A., 
Sa aa eet session te Unter of, Ol 


A SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. With Introduc- 
tions and Annotations by E. 8. ROBERTS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville 
and Caius College. (In the press. 


PINDAR. OLYMPIAN | and PYTHIAN ODES. With Notes 
CA. M_-FE WNELL MAS Tae Ds late: Hollow of Sone Coleen Grom oe, oy 


PINDAR.—THE ISTHMIAN and NEMEAN ODES. By the 


SAME EDITOR. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


DEMOSTHENES against ANDROTION and against TIMO- 
3 i ntroductions and English Commen by WILLIA 

WAYTE, M.A., late Professor of Greek, University College, muon; (ad 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. Crown 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE.—_THE RHETORIC. With a Commentary by the 
late E. M. COPE, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Revised and Edited 
by J. E. SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Public Orator. With a Biographical Memoir by H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., 
Litt.D. 3 vols., demy 8vo, £1 11s, 6d. 


ARISTOTLE ~ EPI AIKAIOSYNHS. THE FIFTH BOOK of 
t HEAN i 
JAC KSON, Man Pith Halos of Trinity Oollese Gambon pM ay of 
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